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should not do, but straight conduct ye to a hillside, where I will 

point ye out the right path of a virtuous and noble education; 
laborious indeed at the first ascent, but else so smooth, so green, so full 
of goodly prospect, and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp 
of Orpheus was not more charming.” 


| SHALL detain you no longer in the demonstration of what we 


CUMOMOMOMOMNCIMOMOMOMCOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMONNOMOMOMOMOMOMOMNMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMNOMOMOMOMOMO MONON! 


—MILTON. 


Selected by W. S. BRODIE, Lethbridge. 
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GUOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMGMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMNAMOMONONG! 
OUMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMON 


ZMMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOCMOMOMOMNCMOMMNOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMOMNOMON 


THE LETHBRIDGE HERALD WILL KEEP YOU ABREAST OF THE TIMES 
“The Herald Serves the South” 














“Indians of Canada” 


New publication of the Canadian Government. 
History, Language, Customs, Religion, Folk- 
lore, ete., of all the Canadian Indians. Cloth 
binding, gilt stamping, 450 pages, hundreds of 
illustrations. Size 10x7x14 inches. This book 
should be in every school library. 

| SRE RISEN ta eee $2.50 (postage 30c) 


DUSTERS and POLISHING CLOTHS 


Soft thick cotton cloths 36x36 inches, very 
convenient and serviceable for dusting and 
polishing, cleaning black-boards, windows, etc. 
Much superior to cheesecloth, can be washed 
and used over and over. ; 
Per Package of 6 ..............---- WUE 75c (postage paid) 


DIALOGUES, PLAYS and ENTERTAIN- 
MENT BOOKS in great variety, many new 
titles. Make your selection early. 


We cordially invite all teachers to call and 
see us when in Calgary attending your 
Convention 


F. E. OSBORNE 


ALBERTA’S LARGEST SCHOOL SUPPLY HOUSE 
112 8th Avenue W. Calgary 




















MILK BUILDS HEALTHY 
BODIES 


And where there’s a healthy, 
active body you’re sure to 
find a nimble mind that 
grasps the school lessons of 
the day in a quick, normal 
manner. 


Children should have plenty of pure, 
fresh milk 


UNION MILK COMPANY 
LIMITED 


Calgary, Alberta 


Phone M4686 





WATCH REPAIRING... 


From the early days until the present the story 
of the watch is a fascinating tale of evolution 
and refinement. 


The first watch is believed to have been made 
in 1504, with a diameter of 6 inches and a vari- 
ance of 30 minutes in 24 hours. 


The product of the watch factories to-day 
is believed to have reached the ultimate in 
refinement and requires expert attention at 
regular periods. 
Be fair to your watch; have it cleaned, oiled 
and adjusted at least once a year, and avoid 
heavier repairs later. Experts in our watch 
repair department will do this for you at a 
moderate cost. 


Send in your watch by registered mail—esti- 
mates free 


Gift Catalogue Upon Request 


Henry Birks & Sons Lindved 


314 Eighth Ave. W., Calgary 














NOW PUBLISHED! 


THE PAT and PATSY PRE- PRIMER 
By Lillian B. Harding and Alice A. Harding 


This charming little pre-primer is the result of 
the latest and best psychological methods now 
advocated by primary specialists. I€ has a 
word list of only 75 words, and is beautifully 
illustrated throughout in colour. 
See the October DENT’S TEACHER’S AID for 
a full description of the teaching methods em- 
ployed in this book. We shall be pleased to 
send the October issue free of charge to any- 
one interested. 
Price: Cloth 35 cents 

Paper boards 25 cents (64 pages) 


THE RED LETTER PRIMER 
By M. E. Thrush 


We are not sure that there was ever a com- 
bination pre-primer and primer like this. The 
method is entirely an individual one, and the 
book—with its unique illustrations, and its 
combination method of sentence reading and 
phonics is one which is well worth investigation. 


Price: 85 cents per copy (approximately 160 
pages). Special price with one set of ILLU- 
STRATED ACTION WORDS for auxiliary 
material, $1.15. 


J. M. Dent & Sons, Limited 
TORONTO VANCOUVER 
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LITERATURE AND LITERATURE EXAMINATIONS 
H. R. Leaver, M.A. 





There has been of late considerable discomfort 
and frequent comment concerning the teaching of 
English in the High Schools of Alberta. The dis- 
cussion has arisen owing to the unfortunate marks 
on examination papers, and the question at once 
presents itself as to what standards are employed 
in judging the merits of the written English 
papers. The purpose of this article is to provoke 
enquiry, not only with respect to the standards of 
criticism of the written papers, but also with re- 
gard to the aims and objects of the teachers of 
English in class presentation. 

A convenient point of departure for such a con- 
sideration is to give a definition of what literature 
is. According to a recent critic, it is: 

(a) Expressed experience—from the point of 

view of the author. 

(b) Represented experience—from the reader’s 

point of view. 

(c) Communicated experience, given in symbol- 

ism. 

Allowing this to be so, we see that the teacher’s 
business is to communicate to the class, the ex- 
perience of the writer. In this communication, it 
is not merely the material information, nor the 
bare interpretation of word and phrase, but the 
whole experience that must be imparted. To 
separate one part from another is to destroy the 
unity of the whole. The value and literary worth 
of the subject lie in its completeness, and not in its 
analysis. Take an example from Literature 3, 
where the Essay on Warren Hastings and the 
Play of Julius Caesar are offered for study. They 
differ only with respect to the intensity of the ex- 
perience, but whereas Macaulay supplies us with 
information regarding Indian affairs, the dram- 
atist recreates a historical crisis, and presents 
characters suffering in the throes of that crisis. 
In each case, however, the teaching is fruitless, if 
all that is left in the student’s mind are the parts 
separated by analytical dissociation. 

This leads us to the examination point of view, 
where the main issue of our discussion rests. Take 
for example three type questions set on three dif- 
ferent subjects: 


(1 Give the sine of (A+B). 


(2) What is Electrolysis of Water? 

(3) Give an outline of the character of Cas- 

sius. 

Assume that expert and interested teachers have 
taught the subjects represented by the above ques- 
tions, and further assume that a student answer- 
ing them, is acquainted with all the material pro- 
vided by his teachers. His answer to the first will 
be as correct as could be given by any mathema- 


tician. The second will contain less content per- 
haps than could be supplied by a Dr. Rutherford, 
but yet perfect in its interpretation. Both these 
answers will leave nothing to be desired by the 
examiners, nothing outside of the facts that pass 
through the intellectual duct. The third answer 
will proceed from point to point in the symbolic 
delineation of a revolutionary character, but it 
will leave behind a trail of experience that cannot 
by any means known to the psycho-analyst, be 
communicated to an examiner. It will further be 
quite remote from an answer written by a Dr. 
Bradley, and whether it be a Grade XI 
student or a Dr. Bradley, there will be elements of 
emotional appreciation concerning word and 
phrase, allusion and association, that, as communi- 
cated experience, refuse to be led into the channel 
of intellectual interpretation. 

Now as regards standards of judgment and 
estimation of merit in the answers. There cannot 
be a great variation of marking with respect to the 
examiners of the first. type of question. With some 
slight consideration of processes, the answer is cor- 
rect or not correct. The same applies to the second 
question. Estimation of the third answer follows 
a similar appeal to accurate information, when the 
so-called accurate information deals with the facts 
of detail. But there is a knowledge associated 
with literature which has no entrance on the 
examination paper, which is confined to the class- 
room, and which, by no feat of mental gym- 
nastics can be reduced to the compass of a ques- 
tion or the limitation of an answer. Further, the 
intimate association of literature and human con- 
duct is a factor which no other subject of the 
curriculum possesses, and a quality which trans- 
cends all other aspects of knowledge. It is this 
association with the ideals of human effort that 
forms the valuable and permanent asset in the 
correct teaching of literature, and which, by the 
curious irony of judgment, is omitted in the 
estimation of the answer papers. 

In the July conclave of sub-examiners there is 
a finality about the mark in most subjects, but 
there cannot be a conclusive estimate in literature. 
The mark given must carry a reserved judgment, 
a suspended sentence, which takes into considera- 
tion the fact that the dialectic of the classroom 
is in more senses than one, a maieutic art bring- 
ing to birth a new life, and not an anatomical 
array of parts. It is this appreciation of vitality 
in the subject that gives pause to the examiner, 
and limitation to judgment. 

A final point concerns the attitude of the litera- 
ture teacher towards percentage results. Whis- 
pers come to us from outside points—‘‘My best 
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TEACHERS AT THE CONVENTION can save 
money for themselves and their neighbors by 
placing their orders with 


Graham’s Groceteria, Ltd. 


PHONE 2628 


(Cor. Princess and Allowance Avenue) 
Medicine Hat, Alberta 


An up-to-date food shop out of high rent district 


Special prices to out-of-town teachers during the 
convention 


Aeroplane Quality Submarine Prices 


Quality brings you back 


We are the “Quality Cleaners and Laun- 
derers” of Southern Alberta. 6 hour serv- 
ice if requested. Prompt attention to 
express and mail orders. Expert Ladies’ 
and Men’s Tailors, for repairs and altera- 
tions. 


THE MEDICINE HAT STEAM LAUNDRY 


Phone 2005 873 A 2nd St., Medicine Hat 


GLOVES — HOSIERY — STAPLES — 
LINENS — BEDDING — DRUGS 
READY-TO-WEAR 
MEN’S FURNISHINGS 
NOTIONS 
RADIOS — HARDWARE — GROCERIES 


Full line of Public and 
High School Supplies 


TECO STORE 


OPERATED BY #T. EATON C@un 


Alberta 





When in Medicine Hat patronize Medicine Hat Advertisers. 
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student failed,” is the burden of one complaint. 
Harsh and narrow critics add to this bitterness 
by saying that the interested teacher will secure 
both cultural and percentage successes. Such 
criticism takes no account of the elements of 
literature enunciated above. At any point in the 
discussion of a play, a poem, an essay, there are 
channels of discourse leading into intricate rami- 
fications of knowledge and human experience, 
which it would be criminal to omit. It is these 
which give a richness to the subject, and a value 
to the teaching. To disregard them is to isolate 
a function, to regard the rainbow as limited to 
the prism, to bring the lightning within the con- 
fines of a wire. These elements will remain long 
after the “‘percents” are forgotten, and will be per- 
manent essences in human elevation such as can- 
not be achieved in any other method of classroom 
presentation. 


| WHAT’S NEWS IN MEDICINE HAT | 


Miss Hattie Malcolm, who for some years has 
been a popular teacher on the staff of Connaught 
School, on July 1st of this year became the bride 
of Mr. Ernest S. Butler, one of Medicine Hat’s 
prominent merchants. 

Miss Kathleen Montgomery, teacher in Elm St. 
School, received the sad news of her father’s death 
recently. Mr. Montgomery died of a stroke while 
pursuing his duties as C.P.R. trainman between 
Medicine Hat and Swift Current. 


Miss Lillian Hamilton is back at Riverside 
School, after a delightful sojourn spent as an ex- 
change teacher in England. 

* * 


Mr. Kenneth MacKenzie, B.A., of Edmonton 
and Mr. Jas. Davidson, B.A., late of Olds, have 
joined the staff of Alexandra High School. 

a oe 


On August 31st, Miss Margaret Byers, a very 
successful teacher of Elm St. School, became the 
bride of an old acquaintance, Mr. Day, a prosper- 
ous New Brunswick Farmer, and turned away 
from the impending duties of the classroom to 
pursue her way eastward to her new home. 

2. naw 

Mr. Percy Riches, Principal of Alexandra High 
School, visited England this past summer. Due to 
the fact that many schools there do not close un- 
til the end of July he had the opportunity of 
visiting some of them. He has high praise for the 
morale of the English people who are victims of 
prevailing conditions to a greater extent than Can- 
adians and who are cheerfully sacrificing to meet 
the present need. 

* * 

Mr. Fred Millican of Connaught School Staff 
and Mr. Gerald Grant of the Elim St. School Staff 
attended the University Summer Session at Ed- 
monton this past summer. 

* * * 

Medicine Hat High School reports a higher at- 
tendance this year than last, while attendance in 
the City Public Schools shows a decrease. 
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Goral News 





CARDSTON 7 


On September 30th, last, the teachers of Card- 
ston met and organized a Local Alliance. Mr. R. 
E. Hicken was elected President, Mr. Oral L. Neil- 
son Vice President, and Miss Mary Franks Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 


GRIMSHAW 


A meeting of the Grimshaw Local Branch of 
the A.T.A. was held on Saturday, September 10th 
in the Grimshaw School. The Executive for the 
current year is as follows: President, Mr. E. Petit; 
Vice President, Miss A. Lerl; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss M. Craig. Other members present were: 
Miss Creighton and Mr. Springbett. All teachers 
of the surrounding district are cordially invited to 
attend the meetings which are held on the second 
Saturday of each month at 2:30 o’clock. 


BRUDERHEIM 


The Bruderheim Local held its first meeting of 
the Term at the home of Miss Alma Kittlitz on 
October 4th, last. Officers elected are: President, 
Mr. C. Seeley; Vice President, Miss A. Kittlitz; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Chalmers; Press Repres- 
entative, Miss Edna Gray. Mr. R. Rood and Miss 
Esther Frederking form the Programme Commit- 
tee. A general discussion of Local matters and 
a dainty repast were the order of the evening. 
The next meeting will be held on November 5th. 


WHEATLAND 


A meeting of the Wheatland Local was held in 
the Galahad School, Saturday October 15th, last. 
The following officers were elected: President, Mr. 
V. A. MeNeil, Hastings Coulee; Secretary-Treas- 
urer, Miss B. Paulson, Galahad; Press Correspond- 
ent, Miss O. Holmberg, Galahad. After slightly 
amending last year’s constitution the meeting ad- 
journed to the Galahad Hall where the members 
partook of a bountiful chicken supper provided 
by the C. W. L. Meetings are to be held on the 
first Saturday of every month. 


COLEMAN 


On September 13th the first meeting of the 
Coleman Local was held at Central School. Thir- 
teen teachers, including two new members, were 
present. A new Executive was elected for 1932- 
33, the officers being: President, Miss Bessie L. 
Dunlop; Vice-President, Mr. J. Cousins, and Sec- 
retary, Miss M. Dunlop. 

It was decided to continue meetings as usual, 
on the second Tuesday of each month, but to 
change the form of program from the reading of 
papers to discussions on various topics—in which 
all members should take part. Miss A. Yuill was 
appointed to inquire into the needs of the Cole- 
man Red Cross, and to report at the October 
meeting. It was arranged, also, that the discus- 
sion at the next meeting should be on the pronun- 
ciation of commonly mispronounced words, and 
all members were enjoined to bring a good list, 
together with all acceptable pronunciations. A 
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committee of three was appointed to plan pro- 
grams for the meetings in November and Decem- 
ber. 

The October meeting, with the new President in 
the chair, was a decided success. Miss Yuill re- 
ported that the local Red Cross had not yet re- 
organized, and so were not in need of funds. The 
committee on “‘programs” reported that the dis- 
cussion in November would be concerned with 
“Peace,” and the one in December with ‘“Re- 
search in Education.” Under ‘‘Peace’’ were in- 
ciuded several different topics—the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles; the formation of the League of Nations, 
and its main accomplishments; and the various 
Conferences that have taken place since. In “Edu- 
cation” the following were thought to be most 
interesting and useful: Research in Arithmetic, 
Writing, Spelling, Reading, Grammar and History. 
All the topics for the two months were written on 
slips of paper, and drawn in turn by the members. 

Then followed the main business of the meet- 
ing—pronunciation of words. Lively enthusiasm 
was evidenced by all, and the lists of words were 
so lengthy and engrossing that no one thought of 
the time until a very late hour. Dictionaries were 
consulted with eagerness, each member trying to 
find his authority for pronouncing a word in his 
own particular way. All agreed that the time 
was profitably and entertainingly spent. 

On November 8th, the members will meet again 
to discuss “‘Peace.” 


TABER 


The Taber Local held its organization meeting 
on September 24th, when Mr. E. Brown was re- 
elected President; Mr. Van Orman elected Vice 
President; Miss N. Hammer, Treasurer; Miss O. 
Price, Secretary; Miss G. Burke, Press Represent- 
ative. A picinic had been planned for the day, 
but owing to unsettled weather, lunch was served 
in the school. 

The Local held its second meeting on October 
15th. It is to be regretted that so few were able 
to attend as very worth-while papers were given 
by Mr. E. Brown, Miss A. Thomas and Miss M. 
Elford. Mr. Brown gave a current events paper, 
touching all the high points of the past three 
months. “Grading in Schools,” which was of 
especial benefit to rural teachers was dealt with 
in a very interesting fashion by Miss Elford and 
Miss Thomas, who brought us the latest infor- 
mation on the subject from summer school. 


WILLINGDON 


Pruth School, the home of Mr. and Mrs. S. D. 
Samoil, was the meeting place of the Willingdon 
Local’s October get-together. With President 
Kostash away on A.T.A. Organization work, Vice 
President N. Svekla occupied the chair. The 
afternoon of November 11th, Armistice Day, was 
the time set for the oratorical contest. A dance 
will be held in the evening. Messrs. Deane, Tomyn 
and Worbets on the contest committee, report a 
whole-hearted response. Candidates from seven 
schools have already entered. The I.0.D.E., Wil- 
lingdon Branch, and Wm. Pidruckney, also of 
Willingdon, have offered generous prizes for the 
contest winners. Two members were added to 
the programme committee, now making a member- 
ship of five. Messrs. Boutillier and Shandro were 
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Covering Personal Possessions and Effects 
While Contained in Any Building 
in the Province of Alberta 


This new Policy is designed primarily for country 
school teachers not permanently residing where they are 
teaching, and covers loss by fire or lightning to personal 
effects and possessions while— 


(1) Contained in their city home. 


(2) Contained in their boarding or rooming house 
or hotel where teaching. 


(3) While contained in their school. 


(4) At summer resorts during holiday terms. 


The cost of this policy is only $2.00 per $100.00 of 
insurance per annum, and the protection secured at this 
low premium will be invaluable should a fire loss be 
sustained while away from home. Personal effects under Established 1884 


this policy must be insured for 100% of value. Approved by the Executive of the Alberta 
Teachers’ Alliance 


Enquire from Our Local Representative or Write Direct to 


Alberta Branch Office: 506 Bank of Commerce Building, Edmonton 


CAMROSE NORMAL SCHOOL 
ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


WILL HOLD ITS 


_ Annual Reunion 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29th, 1932 


PROGRAMME 
Theatre Party 
Banquet at Hotel Alice 


Dance at Camrose Normal School Auditorium 


Each Member Entitled To Bring a Guest 
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added to the previous committee of Misses Kry- 
skow, Uhryniuk and Mr. Richel, who is the con- 
vener. Secretary-Treasurer and Mrs. Samoil soon 
changed the nature of activities to bridge, radio, 
dancing and last but not least to a most wholesome 
lunch. After a toast to the hosts in the form of. 
a song “For They are Jolly Good Fellows,” the 
“neds” dispersed until November 18th, when they 
meet at Zhoda School. 


RADWAY - WASKATENAU 


At Radway on September 24th, the Radway- 
Waskatenau Local of the A.T.A. re-organized for 
the current term. The following officers were 
elected: President, Miss Jean McAllister; Vice 
President, Mr. A. Le Pine; Secretary-Treasurer, 
Miss H. Sutherland; Program Committee, Miss J. 
Currie, Miss C. M. Gillies, Miss V. C. Gereluk; 
Refreshment Committee, Miss E. Melnyk, Miss 
C. M. McDonald, Mr. J. Zubick; Representatives 
to the Executive of the District Association ‘of the 
A.T.A. Mr. R. Shaul, Miss J. McAllister; Press 
Representative, Mr. L. V. Smith. 


INNISFAIL 


We are very pleased to announce the formation 
of a Local at Innisfail. The following officers 
were elected at the organization meeting in Sept- 
ember last: President, E. W. Willis; Vice Presi- 
dent, Mr. E. A. Quantz; Recording Secretary, Miss 
H. M. Law; Corresponding Secretary, Mr. R. War- 
ren. Teachers of the outlying districts in and a- 
round Innisfail are invited to get in touch with Mr. 
Warren of Innisfail, the Secretary of the Local. 


BUY 


DOMINION OF CANADA 


4% BONDS 


due 15th of October 1935 
due 15th of October 1952 


Interest payable half-yearly without charge 
at any branch in Canada of any Chartered 
bank 


Denominations $500 and $1000 


ISSUE PRICE 
5 year bonds, 99.20 and int. yielding 4.28% 
20 year bonds, 93.45 and int. yielding 4.50% 


As subscription lists may be closed 
at any time without notice we would 
recommend your making immediate 
application either by telephone or tel- 
egraph at our expense for your re- 
quirements. 

Orders will be handled by us without 
any charges whatsoever to the pur- 
chaser. 


W. Ross Alger Corporation 


LIMITED 
Bonds, Stocks, Real Estate & Fire Insurance 
PHONE 23468 
9977-Jasper Ave. 


Edmonton, Alta. 
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WHY THE DISTRICT ASSOCIATION ? 


It may be of interest to members of the Alliance 
to learn of the new Redwater-Spedden District 
Association of the A.T.A. The Association was 
formed last June under the tutelage of Mr. J. W. 
Barnett, Mr. H. A. Kostash the District Represent- 
ative, within whose division our new Association 
lies, and under the Presidency of Mr. L. Robbins. 
It was felt that a unit larger than the Local but 
not so large as to prevent occasional meetings of 
all the various members would aid in strengthen- 
ing our position as teachers and help in building 
up a feeling of better comradeship within our 
ranks. 

The Association was not formed with the inten- 
tion of displacing the Locals but to work with them 
for the common good of the Alliance. In fact 
there is a close relationship between the Locals 
and the District Association, both as to executive 
personnel and in matters of finance. The District 
executive consists of a president, a vice president 
and a secretary-treasurer, elected from among 
the members gathered at the Fall meeting, along 
with the District Representative of the Provincial 
Alliance and representatives from the various 
Locals within its boundaries. The Locals have 
come to the aid of the Association as to finances 
for an agreement has been made with them where- 
by they endeavour to collect the fees from teach- 
ers within the Local and to share the Local Fee 
with the District Association. 

Thus an intensive drive for membership has 
been carried on within our entire district with the 
result that indications are that we will have a 
membership of over 90% within the fold of the 
Alliance by Christmas. It is also planned as soon 
as conditions will warrant it, to open negotiations 
with the School Districts for the purpose of draft- 
ing a salary schedule and to begin a Bureau where 
teachers of our district seeking new positions and 
trustees seeking new teachers may get in touch 
one with the other. 

These meetings have also an important psycho- 
logical effect both upon teachers and upon those 
outside of the profession. Especially does the 
young teacher in the remote parts of the district 
look forward to these gatherings and gradually 
she grows to feel that she is not so isolated but 
that she has interests in common with others and 
that if all work together even her condition might 
be bettered. To those who are not teachers these 
meetings are a just assertion of our virile and 
growing strength. 

One important phase of our work should not be 
forgotten. Thatis the social part. Our meetings 
give splendid opportunities for teachers to widen 
their acquaintances and to meet old friends. It is 
customary to close the day with a dance. 

Much of course remains to be done and as yet 
only a beginning has been made; the results of 
which are not yet easily ascertained. However, 
is is our sincere conviction that if we are going to 
get anywhere it is up to us to work for ourselves. 
We feel that if teachers in other rural sections of 
the province would attempt something along the 
same lines, and thus add a united voice to that 
of the organized urban teachers, we might, by 
united effort, be able to get the Department of 
Education to formulate some definite policy in 
educational matters. Let’s all try to make the 
year 1933 an époch in the educational history of 
our province! 
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KLEVER DRESS SHOPPE 


Latest styles at moderate 
prices—winter coats and 


millinery—a large range 
of afternoon, evening and 
Sunday night dresses, 


smartest creations and . 


new materials. 


Complete stock of sports 
wear; sweaters and skirts. 


Sole agents for Aid-a- 
Walker shoes—grace com- 
fort and inexpensive — a 
shoe for every foot. 


Our hosiery is always cor- 
rect. 


301-5th Street Next to Rex Cigar Store 


LETHBRIDGE 
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Say it with 
Flowers . . . 


For Birthdays, Weddings, 
Anniversaries, Special Holidays, 


Whatever the occasion 
... SEND FLOWERS 


“We appreciate the Teachers’ Patronage” 


FRACHE BROS. LIMITED 


Quality Florists 


Flowers by wire to any city in the world 


Members of “Florists Telegraph” Delivery Ass’n. 
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PREPARED 
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HOLSOM BAKERY and 
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limited 
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(Opposite Alexandra Hotel) 
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PERFORMANCE VERSUS LEARNING 
C. C. BREMNER, M.A., Inspector of Schools 


The classroom teacher is concerned with two 


types of result. For the purposes of this article, 


we shall term the one type tangible and the other 
intangible. The former consists of skills and 
special abilities such as Reading, Arithmetic and 
Writing, and the memorization of facts. The 
acquisition of these by the pupil is obvious to the 
teacher, and to a great extent she can measure 
them objectively. The intangible results on the 
other hand consist of attitudes, emotions and 
actions. These are less apparent and are conse- 
quently hard to trace and estimate, and although 
they are most important, being the final goal for 
which we are working, they receive but little 
attention. 

/ Learning should not be regarded only as the 
absorbing of facts and development of skills. All 
that is essential but forms only a basis. Learn- 
ing is more inclusive and should be treated as 
changes in the behaviour of the pupil. Some 
would call those changes adaptations, or the 
acquisition of new responses and the modification 
of old ones. It becomes evident then that true 
learning enters upon the scene largely with the 
intangible results of classroom instruction. Me- 
chanical memory and skills that cannot be applied 
successfully should not be considered as learning, 
but rather as mere performance. 

In the course of the day’s work we are far too 
prone to confuse the means with the end. Many 
of the processes that occupy the teacher’s time 
are not ends, or should not be ends in themselves, 
but should be kept as means to a much higher 
end. Let us consider for a moment the teaching 
of Arithmetic. Why are pupils drilled so thor- 
oughly each day in Mechanical Arithmetic? Is 
that mechanical work, that performance, an end 
in itself? Certainly not. The pupils receive that 
drill so that in the solving of problems there will 
be neither loss of time nor error. They are only 
developing a skill that will aid them in the solu- 
tion of problems, yet it is not unusual for teach- 
ers to drill those mechanical processes for weeks 
and even months without ever having them 
applied to a problem. At no time outside of 
school will the pupil use those number facts ex- 
cept in a problem situation, consequently the two 
should not be thus divorced in school and the 
child kept unaware of their relationship. 

Much of the time spent in Memory Work is 
entirely wasted because the real objective is un- 
known or forgotten. Usually we are content with 
a perfunctory repetition of the lines and the 
pupils learn them only because they are compelled 
to. |The extent to which they enjoy the selection 
and absorb its thought, the extent to which their 
thoughts are coloured and their outlooks and 
actions altered generally receives little attention, 
yet it is only there that real results are secured 
for that is the end for which Memory Work is 
given. The performance of the class may be 
perfect with all the endeavour useless because no 
\real learning took place. 

Carefully, laboriously, children are given that 
special ability called Reading, but how often do 
we ever look beyond the classroom grind to de- 
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termine the extent to which they are actually 
profiting by the training. There are hundreds, 
perhaps thousands of children in the intermediate 
grades today who know more about Reading now 
than they will when they are forty years of age. 
At present they are going through the perform- 
ance, and they are acquiring the ability, but not 
the inclination to use it. There is an old adage 
which tells us that while one man may lead a 
horse to water twenty cannot make him drink. 
Granting that they can make him drink, the fact 
still remains that they cannot by force make him 
like it and drink of his own free will. We should 
always remember that merely building up read- 
ing ability is insufficient and that along with it 
there must develop the correct attitudes, the 
desire to read, so that the application of that 
ability throughcut life will bring both profit and 
pleasure. That is the end to which the daily in- 
struction is the means, and unless that objective 
is reached we experience an enormous waste. 

An analogous situation exists in the teaching 
of History. We find that subject placed under 
the heading of Citizenship, and it is usually con- 
sidered to be a socializing subject, but it is very 
difficult to see how the custcmary lesson has any 
influence upon a child as a member of society. 
It consists primarily of performance, of the 
memorization and reproduction of facts that are 
to be used for examination purposes. But the 
facts of History as such are worthless. Again we 
have only a means to an end and the intangible 
results are the only ones containing worth. Those 
facts become useful only when they lead to re- 
actions to the social environment that make the 
child a better citizen, that is,.to the correct social 
behaviour. In Civics, a knowledge of the form 
and organization of our government does not con- 
stitute the aim of the course. The mastery of 
those facts forms an intellectual phase which must 
be accompanied by an emotional] learning that will 
carry over into the field of action or else nothing 
is gained. The student that writes the best essay 
on Citizenship is often one of the first to run foul 
of the law. What a lot of misguided energy we 
must be expending upon that subject. 

Nor is our error limited to the foregoing sub- 
jects. A similar criticism can be levelled at much 
of our instruction in Writing. To what extent are 
our pupils any better farmers or farmers’ wives 
as a result of our methods of teaching Agricul- 
ture? And so on through the list, Geometry, 
Algebra, or whatever it may be. 

The amusing part of it is that even when we 
know better we continue to cling with bulldog 
tenacity to our beloved subject-matter and me- 
chanical methods as they exist at present. Would 
it not be illuminating to know the socializing value 
of a knowledge of the clauses of the Constitu- 
tional Act? There was a time when we cculd 
justify many of the atrocities we committed on the 
grounds that they provided mental discipline or 
mental gymnastics. In those palmy days we were 
positive that a study of Mathematics would so 
sharpen the wits as to render one invincible, and 
we were absolutely certain that if a man knew 
Latin he was bound to make an honest living. 
But since our psychological laboratories have in- 
vestigated so thoroughly that field known as the 
“Transfer of Training” and have thereby com- 
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ARNOLD C. RAWORTH 
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ATTENTION SCHOOL 
TEACHERS! 


We wish to bring to your attention 
the wonderful values we are now 
offering during our Liquidation Sale 
on stylish women’s apparel — pay 
our store a visit during the conven- 
tion and make your purchases at 
enormous savings 


RYLANDS & COMPANY 


The Exclusive Women’s Store 


Cor. 3rd Ave. and 5th St. Lethbridge 














TOILETRIES OF DISTINCTION ... 


If it is new and good you will find it here. Our 
endeavour is to handle toilet lines of proven merit. 
Our stocks are complete and kept continually fresh 
and up to the minute. 

Houbigant’s Coty’s Yardley’s 
Hudnut’s DuBarry’s 
Gay Paree Ashes of Roses 


Text Books and School Supplies for Teachers 
and Students 


The Stokes Drug Co. Ltd. 


Drugs, Books and Stationery 
LETHBRIDGE 


YOUR FOOTWEAR 
NECESSITIES 


Either Dress or Street Wear, 
will be properly fitted for 
Comfort, Service and Correc- 
tive features, with best re- 
sults for money spent. 


The latest in style for the occasion always 
procurable at 


Sherlock Block 620 Third Ave. South 
W. J. Nelson Company 


LETHBRIDGE, ALBERTA 
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pletely exploded our former views concerning the 
intrinsic value of many subjects and their influ- 
ence upon other activities, we are now greatly 
in need of even a flimsy excuse for many of the 
things we are doing in the name of education. 


While we as teachers may feel fettered under , 


present conditions, there is much more that we 
could do to bring our teaching closer to the real 
purpose of the classroom. But as long as we fail 
to define clearly our objectives, and as long as 
we continue to place a premium upon factual 
knowledge and rote at the expense of attitudes 
and outward behaviour we shall merely be ac- 
cepting performance as a substitute for true learn- 
ing and abetting a needless waste of time and 
money. —By Courtesy of the Lethbridge Local. 


Joseph Morgan, retired School Inspector, who 
is living on his farm seven miles west of Leth- 
bridge, is kept busy these day helping to garner in 
the harvest. His many friends hope to meet him 
at the Lethbridge Convention. 


\ 


THE BUSINESS MAN AND COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 


A. M. Fisher, Vice Principal Commercial 
Department Lethbridge Collegiate Institute 





A few years ago the errors made by the begin- 
ning stenographer were considered part of the 
stock-in-trade of the professional joke-writer. The 
reason for these numerous and ridiculous errors 
was that young people were accustomed to enter 
a business school, or the commercial department 
of a Collegiate Institute, immediately after com- 
pleting their public school course, take a brief 
business course, varying from six months to a year, 
and then foist themselves on the business public. 
The public school course did not provide a strong 
enough foundation for a business education and 
the brief time spent in taking a business course 
was not sufficient to enable them to fuliy master 
the new subjects they met or supplement their 
former education. Moreover, they were entering 
business life at an age when they were too im- 
mature to understand business terms and trans- 
actions. It is little wonder that their errors are 
many and grotesque. These young people were 
not entirely to blame since they simply took the 
courses as outlined by the business educators who 


had not fully sensed the requirements cf the busi- 
ness office. The business educators may perhaps 
be pardoned for these inadequate courses since 
there was no fixed standard which a student had 
to attain before starting office work. This same 
condition still exists. 

However, during the past few years a change 
has been effected. The business school no longer 
encourages young people to start a business course 
immediately after leaving public school, and the 
commercial course in the Collegiates of the prov- 
ince has been extended from two to three years, 
and is now to be made a four year course. This 
longer course not only provides time for a more 
thorough mastery of the purely business subjects, 
such as Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting and 
Arithmetic, but makes possible a comprehensive 
study of such subjects as Commercial Geography, 
Literature and Business English. 

For some time the authors of commercial text 
books lagged behind the progress made by the 
commercial world, with the result that many of 
the methods set out in their books were obsolete. 
Today this has also been remedied. Our hook- 
keeping students of today handle business papers 
which are exact reproductions of those in actual 
use and make their entries therefrom. The texts 
on Business English decry the use of stereotyped 
phrases such as ‘We have your esteemed favor of 
the 16th inst. and contents noted,” or “We hope 
to have a favorable reply from you at an early 
date and beg to remain.” In other words, the 
students are taught to express themselves in clear, 
forceful English, and the letters used for dictation 
to our shorthand students are selected from let- 
ters which have been actually dictated by execu- 
tives specially trained in the art of effective letter 
writing. Our course in Commercial Geography 
informs the student as to the products, industries 
and conditions of foreign lands; while the study 
of Literature widens his vocabulary, improves his 
diction, and fits him to take his place in the social 
as well as the business world. 

Although we are proud of the advance that has 
been effected in commercial education, we are not 
satisfied: We aim to constantly revise and im- 
prove our courses, and if any business or profes- 
sional man will be kind enough to write The Com- 
mercial Department, Lethbridge Collegiate Insti- 
tute, and suggest how we can make our work more 
practical we will be glad to give his suggestions 
every consideration. —Lethbridge Local. 





The Annual Convention of the 


South Alberta Teachers’ Association 


WILL BE HELD IN 


CENTRAL SCHOOL LETHBRIDGE, NOV. 9th and 10th, 1932 


The Association includes the Teachers: of MacLeod, Foremost and Lethbridge Inspectorates 
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Supplementary Reading 


Foundations of Reading 
Story Books 


Every other page of these books is an illustration 
and the opposite page is printed in large bold type. 
One story only is told in each book: 

Little Red Hen The Cookie Boy 
The Mouse, the Bird and the Sausage 


ees) Si) as 12 cents 
LITTLE CANADIAN STORIES 


Each little book contains one story and each story 
tells of some one incident in the life of a child. 
Illustrated and bound in heavy paper: 

When Dora Ran Away’ Ralph and Tinker Jimmie 


The Fairies in the Wood 
Anna’s Adventure on the River 


I iene rk are, 15 cents 
ALICE’S ADVENTURES IN 
WONDERLAND 


Lewis Carroll’s famous story adapted to class- 
_v0m use. With thirty-two amusing line drawings. 
ne I reel 45 cents 


MYTHS and LEGENDS of MANY LANDS 


Retold by Evelyn Smith.....In two volumes. Illus- 
trated in line by A. E. Bestall. Each........ 45 cents 


PRESTER JOHN 


By John Buchan. An adventure tale which makes 
instant appeal to all boys and girls. TES.... 45 cents 


SALUTE to ADVENTURERS 


By John Buchan. One of Buchan’s best adven- 
ture stories. It deals with events in the American 
peweees, se. eee 45 cents 


SIX MODERN PLAYS 


Edited by John Hampden. Six modern plays and 
two old plays for little players are included in this 
book. Mt nen ee Lis, 45 cents 


THE SCHOOL SHAKESPEARE 


Edited by Sir Henry Newbolt, Evelyn Smith and 
John Hampden. 

An edition which includes all the best known plays 
of Shakespeare. The glossary takes the form of 
footnotes, the Introduction gives enough informa- 
tion to help the reader visualize the period and a 
commentary deals with all questions raised by the 
play. Bound in paper boards. Each ............ 30 cents 


Thomas Nelson & Sons Ltd. 


91 Wellington St. W. Toronto 














An Open Letter, 
to the Teachers of Alberta 


There was a time when professors and teachers re- 
mained within their classic halls and requested the student 
to come to them. Today there is almost universal accept- 
ance of Huxley’s slogan that “there ought to be an educa- 
tional agency to seek out capable young men and women 
wherever they may be found and turn them to account.” 


There are capable, ambitious young men and women 
who, due to circumstances beyond their control, are denied 
the advantages of any of the regular educational agencies. 
It is an old and exploded belief that an education—a voca- 
tional training for business, industry or engineering—can 
be obtained only by the select few who enjoy the financial 
backing necessary for a college or university degree. 


The International Correspondence Schools has operated 
continuously and successfully in Canada for more than forty 
years. The training it has provided has made it possible 
for thousands of men and women in Canadian industry and 
commerce to rise to outstanding positions. Many of these 
men and women owe their start in careers in which they 
were eventually successful to the interests of a teacher 
whose educational horizon was not limited to the walls of 
his or her school. . 

.We are continually sending information to teachers re- 
garding courses in which a capable and ambitious young 
man or woman, a former pupil, or an acquaintance, is in- 
terested. We appreciate the privilege. Of course, there is 


no obligation. 
Yours sincerely, 


Vocational Director. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
CANADIAN, LIMITED, MONTREAL, CANADA 





Tyrrell Studio 





MOSER - RYDER BLOCK 
Phone 26765 


Your Photograph 


The Ideal 
Xmas Gift 


Make an Appointment Today 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA 
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Che World Outside 


Current Events’ Committee 


Miss ANNIE CAMPBELL 





Twenty-five years ago there started in Eng- 
land what may be described as the Free Place 
Movement for Secondary Education, a movement 
whose object it was to make it possible for the 
children of poor parents to enter secondary 
schools without having to pay fees. The move- 
ment has been so successful that the number of 
free places is now 44% of the total number of 
secondary school places. In a number of cities, 
such as Bradford, Manchester, Durham and Shef- 
field, fees at secondary schools have been 
abolished. But this is to be changed. The 
National Government, in its pursuit of economy, 
has issued instructions in the form of a leaflet 
entitled Circular 1421, stating that all grant-aided 
secondary schools must, in future, charge fees, 
and the Board of Education will “hesitate in 
future to approve a fee of less than nine guineas.” 

Liberal-minded people throughout the country 
are shocked by these proposals and are protesting 
strongly. A letter in the “Observer,” signed by a 
long list of distinguished people—bishops, pro- 
fessors, economists, ete.—says: “The temptation 
to regard education as a luxury which in times of 
stress can safely be sacrificed, is doubtless power- 
ful. But panic is an ill counsellor. The tempta- 
tion, we submit, is one to be resisted.” 

“The New Statesman” ends a scathing article 
thus: ‘The final test of the meanest kind of con- 
servation is the desire to economize in the educa- 
tion of other people’s children.” ; 

Professor R. H. Tawney has a long letter in 
which he summarizes the principles of Circular 
1421, and says: “Such is the new Children’s 
Charter devised by the National Government as a 
memorial to its zeal for national efficiency and 
social solidarity...” ‘The truth is that the whole 
array of suggestions sedulously propagated for a 
year, that it is economically beneficial to the 
nation to spend less on the health and education 
of the rising generation, is a bluff and not a plaus- 
ible one. It is time that it was called. The meaner 
sort of income taxpayer may rub his hands—the 
public-spirited will not—at the thought that the 
government is saving his pocket at the cost of his 
neighbor’s children; but he is mistaken in sup- 
posing that his personal prejudices are an in- 
fallible index either of economic realities or of 
the public advantage.” 

The new regulations are not intended to come 
into force until April, 1933. In the interval pro- 
gressive-minded people hope to rouse public 
— and compel the withdrawal of the regula- 
ion. 

* *k * 


Mr. De Valera’s opening speech at the Assembly 
of the League of Nations created a great deal of 
interest and discussion. One English paper des- 
cribed it as the best ever yet made by a President 
of a League Assembly. Another said that the 
average man in every country would heavily en- 


J. D. Fercuson, M.A., Director 


Miss R. J. Coutts 


dorse its frank criticism; and still another, that 
the “grave and essential truth has been spoken 
at Geneva in perhaps the best speech yet made 
by a Chairman of the Council.” ‘People are com- 
plaining,” said Mr. De Valera, “that the League 
is devoting its activity to matters of minor import- 
ance, while the vital international problems of the 
day, problems that touch the very existence of 
our peoples, are being shelved or postponed or 
ignored...” “On every side there is evidence of 
an impending economic collapse. Twenty-five 
millions of employed are crying out for recog- 
nition of the right of themselves and their families 
to work and live; 100,000,000 people are faced 
with starvation in the midst of a world of plenty. 
This is not the place to attempt even an outline 
of what the solution would be, but I suggest that 
in this, as in other fields, the time has come for 
action.” 

The members of the League were so little 
pleased to be told, as one paper. put it, that the 
world has a less high opinion of them than they 
have of themselves, that they failed to applaud 
Mr. De Valera, either when he rose to make the 
speech or when he sat down at its finish. 


* * * 


The cotton strike, lately terminated in Lan- 
cashire, England, is estimated to have cost 12,- 
000,000 pounds in lost wages and orders. The 
cotton operatives accepted a modified reduction 
in wages and the mill-owners agreed to re-instate 
all workers as speedily as possible. But news- 
paper comment is to the effect that.the vital prob- 
lem of the Lancashire cotton industry is still un- 
solved, because nothing has been done towards 
the thorough reorganization necessary before the 
cotton trade can be said to be on a sound and 
satisfying basis. 

*k * & 


In connection with the recent confiscation of 
the great estates of the Spanish grandees, it is 
interesting to learn that Spanish farm laborers are 
rapidly organizing in labor unions. The agricul- 
tural labor unions now. have a membership of 
390,000, as compared with 36,000 in 1930. 
Spanish authorities regard this movement as of 
great importance. They expect these new unions 
to form local groups for carrying on community 
work on the great estates now owned by the gov- 
ernment. 


* * * 


The Danish State Railway Administration are 
changing over to oil-electric locomotives, and have 
decided that no further orders will be placed for 
steam locomotives. The Danish State Railway 
system has been experimenting with the oil- 
electric engines since 1927, and has recently 
placed an order for eighteen additional loco- 
motives. Following this came the announcement 
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Calgary’s Popular Priced Hotels 


HOTEL YORK 


MOYER’S FOR 


QUALITY SCHOOL “Coffee Shop est Food"Lowest Prices’ 


= ALSO OPERATING 
“ pags 2i KINDS HOTEL ST. REGIS 


FRED R. PHILLIPS, Manager, formerly of 
Empress Hotel 
RATES—$1.00 and up—Weekly and 
Monthly Rates 











THERE IS A “BEST” IN 
EVERYTHING...... , 
in cleaning service we see to it that THE 
EMPIRE maintains its well established 
reputation for being the best. 





Consult us regarding your cleaning and 
dyeing requirements 





Price Lists and Information Upon Request 


EMPIRE CLEANING AND DYEING CO. 
TORONTO + WINNIPEG * SASKATOON + EDMONTON Limited 
“Reliable—That’s All’ 
Plant: 902 Fourth Avenue West - Calgary 
Branch: 234 Twelfth Avenue West - Calgary 








Phone M 7926 


Real Teachers’ Aids 


THE CANADIAN BOOK OF GAMES 
By W. G. Brandreth 


With its host of illustrations, some of these reproductions of motion picture films in 
series, and its hundreds of games of every kind and description, this book is an ex- 
ceedingly useful thing in any teacher’s hands. The author is familiar with physi- 
cal education from British, United States’ and Canadian standpoints and with the 
theory has thoroughly worked out the practical side of his hobby. Admittedly the 
finest book of games issued in Canada. $2.50. 


A CANADIAN COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 
By Neil F. Morrison 


Written in an interesting style and abundantly and effectively illustrated, this pro- 
vides something definite in teaching a wide and difficult subject and at the same 
time gives the student the tangible guidance of an actual test. “The book treats 
Geography according to economic products instead of by countries and treats them 
authoritatively.” The author is a Department Head in the Windsor-Walkerville 
Technical School and has applied his methods practically. 80c., postage 12c. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 


Canada’s Pioneer Publishers - Toronto 
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that the change from steam to oil would be carried 
on until the replacement was complete. 
* *k * 


A special correspondent of the “Manchester 
Guardian,” who is travelling in Russia, sends back 


an interesting account of the development of a , 


great industrial centre in the Urals. He says that 
the Ural region is extraordinarily rich in iron, 
copper, asbestos, precious stones, and also in gold 
and platinum. There are also great potash de- 
posits in the Northern Urals. The coal found is 
not of good quality, but there are great reserves 
of coal in Central Siberia. These natural resour- 
ces and the fact that the region is so far removed 
from Russian frontiers as to be practically in- 
accessible to a possible foreign enemy, were the 
combined reasons for the setting-up in the Ural 
territory of Russia’s largest steel works, chemical 
plant, copper smelting factory, freight-car works 
and machine-building factory. 

Many of these new plants are of enormous size 
and excellently equipped with foreign machinery. 
But many of them are not yet finished. Others 
that have started production suffer from a short- 
age of men, material, housing and transport. The 
problem of training the necessary engineers, tech- 
nicians and workers was allowed for in the Five 
Year Plan, but even when trained these men lack 
experience and the work is held up because of 
that. ‘The Ural territory is full of striking, vivid 
contrasts: great modernly equipped plants rising 
out of primitive steppes and forests; former 
Kirghiz nomads operating excavators and similar 
complicated western machines; the crudest and 
hardest living conditions side by side with tech- 
nical installations that would suggest old-estab- 
lished industrial towns in other countries. It re- 
mains to be seen what will emerge from these 
contrasts and contradictions.” 


THE LYTTON REPORT 


On October 2nd the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat published the report of The Lytton Com- 
mission. It is an important document and will 
doubtless give a lead to world opinion on the 
Sino-Japanese conflict. : 

The Commission was set up on December 9th, 
1931, at the close of the session of the League 
Council, for the purpose of investigating and 
making an impartial report of the entire Man- 
churian question. It consists of representatives 
from the five great powers—the British delegate, 
Lord Lytton; Henri E. Claudel, from France; 
Dr. Heinrich Schnee, Germany; Major-General 
Frank R. McKoy, United States of America, and 
Count Aldrovandi-Marescotti, of Italy. The Com- 
mission has spent the entire Spring and Summer 
on the ground searching into the relations be- 
tween Japan and China. At the request of Japan, 
discussion of the report by the League is deferred 
until November 14th. 

As might be expected, the findings of the Com- 
mission are not received with any great enthusi- 
asm by either of the countries concerned. Jap- 
anese press says it contains nothing unfair to 
China but much that is unfair to Japan. The 
Chinese papers, though complaining that in the 
proposed settlement there is a tendency to ignore 
right and justice, find in the report a confirma- 
tion of Japanese guilt. 


The Commission states that the people of Man- 
churia were prevented giving evidence by officials 
—that of 1550 letters received by the Commission, 
all but two were bitterly opposed to the new gov- 
ernment—that the present population is recog- 
nized as distinctly Chinese in racial character- 
istics, in culture and in natural sentimernt—that 
there is no general Chinese support for the ‘‘Man- 
chukuo Government,” which is regarded by the 
local Chinese as an instrument of the Japanese— 
that “the military operations of the Japanese 
troops cannot be regarded as measures of legiti- 
mate self-defence,’ as the Japanese claimed. 

The report arraigns China’s governmental 
weakness and ineffective administration, and 
attributes much of the trouble to this source. It 
recommends temporary international co-opera- 
tion in the internal reconstruction of China. 

The Commission rejects the Chinese demand 
for the restoration of the status quo ante and that 
of the maintenance and recognition of the present 
regime in Manchuria as alike unsatisfactory. It 
suggests a settlement arrived at through an ad- 
visory conference of the disputants together with 
representatives of the provinces under dispute. 
“To be satisfactory the solution must conform to 
the following principles” : 

1. Compatibility with interests of both China 
and Japan. 

2. Consideration of the interests of Russia. 

3. Conformity with the League Covenant, the 
Briand-Kellog Pact and the Nine Power Treaty. 

4. Recognition of Japan’s interests in Man- 
churia. 

5. Establishment of new relations between 


_ China and Japan. 


6. Effective provision for settlement of future 
disputes. 

7. Manchurian autonomy. 

8. Internal security against external aggression. 

9. En-ouragement of economic rapprochement 
between China and Japan. 

10. International co-operation in Chinese re- 
construction. 


The great essential is reconciliation between 
China and Japan. Is there hope for that in the 
near future? Political ambitions intervene. Un- 
healthy nationalistic heat and animosities barri- 
cade the path to peace and prevent the realization 
that “The economic requirements of China and 
Japan, unless disturbed by political considera- 
tions, would lead to mutual understanding and co- 
operation, not to conflict.” Once cordial rela- 
tionships between the two countries could be 
established and co-operative principles in opera- 
tion, the boycott, which is the negation of co-opera- 
tive action, would be abondoned and the inter- 
change of goods restored. 

The report installs the League Council as the 
instrument through which its proposed solution is 
to be carired into effect in “conformity with the 
provisions of The League Covenant, The Briand- 
Kellogg Pact and The Nine Power Treaty.” 
Whether the League is equal to such responsibility 
the future will reveal. 

* * * 
“Peace,” said Spinoza, “is not merely the nega- 


tion of war. It is a virtue arising from the cour- 
age of the soul.” 
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So far, unless we have parted com- 
pany on the question of what organiza- 
tion means, or on the truth of the facts 
about us, we are agreed on two points: 

1. That organization is a painfully 

learned but now normal mode of 
human progress. : 

2. That the conditions surrounding 

and menacing Western teachers in 
our day are such as to call for or- 
ganized mutual. support and pro- 
tection. 

We are ready now to take notice of 
the fact that we have an organization, 
the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, Incorp- 
orated; and we are going to scrutinize 
it closely to see if, on its past record, 
it can claim to be an instrument by 
which Alberta teachers, individually or 
collectively, can get things done. 

Let us first notice the limitations im- 
posed by plain social facts upon any 
teachers’ organization. In the first place, 
it has no powerful political sponsors. 
In the first fifteen years of our provin- 
cial history it was an easy matter for 
the medical and legal professions to plant 
their institutions in Alberta, because of 
their strong representation in the Legis- 
latures and Cabinets of those days, and 
because such institutions could naturally 
be modelled upon those of the older pro- 
vinces. In the last ten years at least the 
farming interests also have been adequ- 
ately sponsored because of the sheer 
weight of organized votes. Teachers 
have not had any such “lucky break.” 
Their actual voting power is insignifi- 
cant; in the days of strong professional 
representation they were unorganized, 
and in the days of agricultural domin- 
ance they are obstinately classified as 
hired help; they were too late to stake 
a claim as other professions have done 
in the councils of the University; and 
they cannot, like other professional 
bodies, point to a ready-made code of 
professional laws and regulations which 
might be transplanted without modifica- 
tion into Alberta. 

For all but teachers, the Teachers’ 
Alliance was bound to be an unwanted 
bairn, with no powerful voice to bless 
it. Human nature being human nature, 
the Administration felt that Alliance 
activities were a reflection upon its own 
perfectly efficient regime; trustees and 
ratepayers knew that if the teachers 
were out to get something, that “some- 
thing” would have to come from the 
public. The Minister himself felt some 
of the petulance of a happy bachelor 
compelled to walk the floor with a teeth- 
ing baby. Comfortable officials were 
embarrassed when the Alliance asked 
for little rights of entry or of recogni- 
tion: this sort of thing had never been 
done, you know. In short, the struggle 
for existence was on, and as the bairn 
had no rich uncles or benevolent god- 
fathers, it had to use its elbows. It is 
indeed the misfortune of really purpose- 
ful organizations that they enter upon 
their boisterous adolescence without first 
passing through the kittenish innocence 
of boyhood; and so nobody ever loves 
them. 

The formation of an association of the 
teachers of Alberta received its first 
public consideration at the A.E.A. Con- 


The Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance was incorporated in the year 


vention of 1916. 


1918. The A.T.A. Magazine dates from 
the year 1920. Its early years, while 
by no means unfruitful, were marked 
by much trial-and-error learning, during 
which we had to find out what sort of 
services a teachers’ association can and 
cannot effectively perform. Or one may 
compare the Alliance, during those years, 
to a steel bar in process of magnetiza- 
tion, its atoms in vigorous oscillation 
until at last they are all headed the one 
way and giving force to the whole bar. 
In the case of the Alliance, that process 
may be considered as completed in 1927; 
and it took a long time because there 
were, not two or three, but scores of 
capable minds having somewhat diverg- 
ent ideals, sincerely holding them, and 
voicing them with remarkable ability. 
You cannot stampede such people, and 
what is more significant—you cannot 
scatter them once they have formed a 
column of march. 

It has been found by experience that 
the Alliance performs efficiently the fol- 
lowing services: A. The assertion of 
broad principles of justice affecting 
teachers; e.g. ‘A year’s pay for a year’s 
work”, about which a little may fitting- 
ly be said to illustrate the function of 
civil laws in an immature society. A 
few years ago the statutory school year 
was 210 days, and the school boards 
were responsible for opening school that 
number of days. ‘Sometimes, however, 
the actual number of school days fell to 
200 days or even less, owing to exten- 
sions of vacations and too frequent holi- 
days. At the end of such a year the 
board would say to its staff: ““You have 
taught ten days’ short, therefore we are 
withholding ten days’ pay”. Since the 
teachers earned 365 days’ sustenance in 
210 days that meant a dockage of (not 
ten but) 17.4 days’ sustenance. In other 
words, he might receive at midsummer 
from $50.00 to $100.00 less than the 
due cheque. The teacher had taught, 
reviewed and tested the full curriculum, 
that is, had done a year’s work. The 
board, not the teacher, had ordained the 
opening and closing of school. The dis- 
puted salary, if awarded to the teacher, 
meant a very significant gain in com- 
fort; if awarded to the board, meant a 
saving of perhaps $1.00 per family of 
ratepayers. And the board, not the 
teacher, precipitated the dispute. In 
the face of these facts it was fashionable 
a few years ago to deride the A.T.A. for 
insisting upon claiming for the teacher 
such sorded and paltry trifles as those 
ten days’ pay, and for appealing to the 
law courts to uphold the claim. The 
truth of the matter is, of course, that 
we all, as taxpayers, contribute to sup- 
port a Bench of Judges whose main bus- 
iness is to settle such claims between our- 
selves and our neighbours. We are civil- 
ized because we have learned to settle 
them that way. And the A.T.A. would be 
less than trustworthy if it neglected to 
submit to the Judges any alleged injust- 
ice which may involve teachers in annual 
loss and disappointment. 

B. The adjustment of grievances sus- 
tained by individual teachers who are 
A.T.A. members. The Alliance helps 


without reserve any member who can- 
not obtain due salary in reasonable time; 
any member who after faithful service 
is capriciously dismissed from his school; 
any member who is libelled; any mem- 
ber who is the defendant in a lawsuit 
arising out of his performance of duty; 
any member whose contract is broken; 
any member, in short, who appears, in 
the judgment of the A.T.A. Executive, 
to be receiving injurious treatment be- 
cause of his being a teacher. The help 
of the Alliance does generally, but not 
always, produce results. Occasionally 
the Judge on the Bench decides that the 
teacher has no case; occasionally the law 
is amended and the teacher’s claim ceases 
to be valid; occasionally the teacher is 
the wrong-doer. 


The Alliance is sometimes attacked be- 
cause it defends teachers who are (al- 
legedly) bad characters. The answer to 
such attacks is simply this: the rights 
and wrongs of any case are only to be 
determined by a full and impartial hear- 
ing of both the accuser and the accus- 
ed; British justice would scorn to de- 
prive a man of Defence Counsel because 
he is suspected of being a blackguard; 
and the A.T.A. Executive would be gros- 
sly persumptuous if it dared to do what 
British justice refuses to do. 

One sometimes hears the outsider say, 
“Why doesn’t the A.T.A. get after teach- 
ers who break their contracts?” The 
answer is another question: ‘‘What is 
the Trustees’ Association for?” If the 
trustees have grievances, their obvious 
course it to spend money, time and ef- 
fort in adjusting them; but to suggest 
that an organization maintained by and 
for the teachers should do so for them 
is merely puerile. 

C. The Alliance has proved itself a 
strong defender of teacher-jnterests in 
the wider administrative policies of the 
province, and particularly so in the years 
1928 and 1929, when the famous School 
Bill was before the public. The salient 
feature of that measure was the crea- 
tion of large divisions, within which a 
school board of five members and a gov- 
ernment superintendent would have con- 
trol of all the rural teachers. The prin- 
ciple of larger units was definitely ap- 
proved by the Alliance. The entire sal- 
ary bill of the rural teachers of the pro- 
vince was to be met by a Central Board 
which was to levy a mill-rate over the 
rural area. Its members were to carry 
their instructions up from their districts; 
but the Central Board was not bound to 
accept instructions from above or below. 
In fact there was no higher authority to 
which it had to justify itself. 


Now imagine that in 1932 the Central 
Board is met to pass the salary bill and 
fix the mill-rate. Its members have come 
primed from their own divisional trust- 
ees’ meetings. They have been remind- 
ed of two things, firstly, that wheat is 
below 30 cents; secondly, that what they 
do in the Central Board cannot be up- 
set. There can be little doubt that the 
Board thus constituted and instructed 
would begin by declaring. the salary 
schedule no longer practicable, and then 
proceed to abrogate the minimum in o- 
bedience to the alleged will of the local 
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meetings. It would be a breach of the 
School Law, but there would be no re- 
medy, since the members of the Board 
would be merely performing their re- 
presentative duties, unless indeed the 
A.T.A. should enter suit on behalf of 
2000 rural members for the sum of 
$600,000 or so, being salary illegally 
withheld. 

This feature of the 1929 School Bill 
is mentioned here, without malice, be- 
cause it was so attractive to the unre- 
flecting teacher, and because the Alli- 
ance has been blamed for deliberately 
wrecking a sound educational reform. 
The truth is that the Alliance Execu- 
tive spent many hours, and enlisted ex- 
pert help, in the examination of the Bill 
in all its aspects; and found unsurmount- 
able obstacles under the surface in the 
way of its ever being enacted or, if en- 
acted, of its being allowed to continue 
in effect, so the Alliance could not ten- 
der its whole-hearted’ support. 

D. In the business of education it is 
supremely important that the experience 
of those who actually do the teaching 
should not be left unharvested. In any 
manufacturing concern the sales’ sheets 
tell accurately enough the tale of suc- 
cess or failure. In the field of medicine 
people die or get better. In farming, 
this and that practice may be compared 
in terms of bushels per acre. But in 
education there is no irrefutable evi- 
dence of such objective kind. When 
you have shown that one class ranks 
higher than another class, you have still 
to show whether that is due to higher 
average intelligence, better social milieu, 
better classroom, more favourable mark- 
ing or a combination of all these. In 
the absence of clear objective evidence 
about educational practice, the exper- 
ience of teachers, distilled into mature 
opinions, is of the utmost value to the 
State. It is not for Departmental of- 
ficials, however, unbiased, to presume to 
crystallize or sum up those opinions; for 
teachers do not expose their inmost 
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thoughts to their inspectors. For gather- 
ing up and recording teacher-opinion 
nothing can be so efficient as an inde- 
pendent organization with a fearlessly 
edited magazine. 

Even more important than the record- 
ing of teacher-opinion is the stimulus 
which the Alliance and its Magazine 
gives to the classification of vague no- 
tions and the revision of hasty opinions. 
Many a man, setting out to give words 
to some educational “hunch” has beaten 
his way through a thicket of confused 
ideas into the upward trail of a sound 
philosophy. 

Outline For Discussion III 

1. Make a list of the existing condi- 
tions which render it impossible or im- 
politic for the Department of Education 
to give the fullest protection to individu- 
al teachers. 

2. In the 1929 School Bill it was pro- 
vided that the Superintendents of Divi- 
sions should be Government appointees 
(not employees of the Divisional Boards) 
The A.T.A. opposed this provision in the 
interests of the teaching body. Criticize 
this action pro and con. 

On what subjects of educational 
importance would a careful survey of 
teacher opinion be valuable to-day? (Be 
specific and limited in your suggestions). 

4. It is often said that the teachers 
cannot have full professional status such 
as doctors and lawyers enjoy, because 
the circumstances of their employment 
are so different. What are these dif- 
ferences? Are they such as to require 
a less, or a greater, degree of caution 
in admitting persons into teaching than 
into medicine or law? 

5. What are the subsidiary methods 
of fighting an organized body (e.g. a 
nation, a political body, a communistic 
state) with whom we are at loggerheads? 
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Editorial | 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL ENROLMENT 


HE fact that nearly seven hundred students 
sought admission to the Normal Schools of 
Alberta this year in the face of the doubled fee, 
the withdrawal of loans, the alleged scarcity of 
cash, and the already overcrowded condition of 
the teaching profession, constitutes a rather strik- 
ing social phenomenon. The reason commonly 
given for it is that, in the present circumstances, 
these young people have nothing else to do; that 
they are attending Normal merely to put in the 
time and keep themselves out of mischief. There 
is probably a modicum of truth in this; but that 
it is the whole truth, or anything like the whole 
truth, cannot for a moment be seriously enter- 
tained. 
HE real reason these students are attending 
Normal is that they hope to get a teaching 
position next year. They know, to be sure, that 
in all human probability there will be no real de- 
mand for their services. They are fully aware of 
the fact that there are already enough trained 
teachers in Alberta to fill any need that is at all 
likely to arise next September. But they hope, 
nevertheless, to be able to “chisel in’; to secure 
an appointment somehow, even if it does mean 
dispossessing teachers of their positions who are 





already in the field. The dispossessed, to be sure, 
will have likewise the privilege of dispossessing 
others, and these still others, and so on. The 
final result of the jockeying and jostling will be 
that a certain number, including probably a larger 
percentage of beginners than anybody else, will 
be left out in the cold. But in the meantime the 
novitiates are willing to take a chance. And the 
fighting is good. 
HE optimism of these young people and their 
parents finds its justification in the nature of 
rural school organization. Rural education is run 
on the basis of free and open competition. It is 
one of the few remaining social institutions of any 
importance that operate on this principle. It may 
be true that farming still largely belongs to this 
class; but farmers recognize what they regard 
as the evil of the system, and in recent years have 
been making strenuous efforts to correct it. They 
have, in fact, been in some small way successful 
in this, through manipulation of the tariff. If 
they have not done more, it is not because they 
have not tried to, but because they have not been 
able to, owing to the universal nature of their 
contacts in the markets of the world. 
UT with education it is different. Rural edu- 
cation is still run on a competitive basis, not 
because we, as a people, are not able to do any- 
thing about it, but because we do not want to. 
Unlike farming, the problem is entirely in our own 
hands. It is a local matter. We could change it 
if we wanted to. But we are still convinced, it 
would appear, that country boys and girls get a 
better education on the basis of rigorous compe- 
tition in the employment of teachers than they 
would on any other. We repeat that rural educa- 
tion is now probably unique among our institutions 
in this regard. 
et TT the young people attending 
Normal, as well as others concerned, are 
merely playing the game according to the rules. 
The rules give everybody a chance. Perhaps the 
main desiderata in the matter of getting a position, 
apart from the coveted authority to teach, are a 
good Inspector’s “grading,” and a certain amount 
of experience (not too much). But in individual 
cases the determining factor may be any one of a 
number of considerations — personal, religious, 
economic, social, or what not. The important 
point to note in this connection is that seniority 
in the service, as such, apart from the simple 
classification into “experienced” and “beginners,” 
carries with it practically no weight whatever. No 
rural teacher so experienced or mature but finds 
her position directly threatened by the latest ad- 
dition to the teaching ranks. 
r contrast with this stands the organization of 
city schools. In city education, strictly com- 
petitive methods are replaced by a system of 
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rational control. One result of this is that the 
principle of seniority is raised to a position of 
major importance in the matter of tenure. Be- 
ginners, even “experienced” beginners, to say 
nothing of raw beginners, have very little chance 
indeed to break into the system by displacing 
senior teachers. It is true that teachers may be, 
and sometimes are, dismissed for inefficiency; but 
this is beside the point. They may also be shifted 
from one school to another, and from one room 
tc another in the same school. But the point is 
that a city teacher graded “good,” for instance, is 
not ejected from the system to make way for one 
who happens to get a “very good,” or for one of 
a different religion, or for one who begs for the 
privilege of teaching for a lower salary. When 
staffs are reduced, it is, as a rule, the juniors who 
suffer first; and in times of expansion beginners 
come in at the bottom, not anywhere up the line. 
If there is no expansion, there are no beginners, 
excepting, of course, the few necessary to replace 
withdrawals from the system. 
NE wonders what the effect on the Normal 
School enrolment would be in times like these 
if rural schools were operated in this respect on 
the same lines as city schools. 
NE wonders also what will happen to the 
Normal School enrolment when rural salaries 
touch rock bottom and good times return. 


UNIUS LATERALIS FIDEI 


EADERS will find it worth while to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest an article in the 
Marginalia section of this issue, entitled “Loyalty.” 
There, Dr. Sansom once again proves he is par 
excellence a diagnostician of diseases of the soul to 
which educationists are wont to be peculiarly su- 
sceptible. In recent researches he has located 
the virus unius lateralis fidei. The early symptoms 
of this complaint developing in a unilateral loyalist 
member of the common herd of subordinates are: 
“pains in the neck”’ when looking down upon con- 
freres who have the temerity to risk being regarded 
as unwanted bairns by unilateral loyalist superiors; 
a natural disinclination to pay membership fees at 
all times; blood test reveals a low proportion of 
red corpuscles; little perceptible reaction of any 
kind when afflicted with injustice and indignity— 
a submissive quietness; an undue sensitiveness at 
being suspected of infection. 
HEN administrators and officials are smit- 
ten, the disease is very dissimilar in appear- 
ance but nevertheless, it is in a much more malig- 
nant form. The victim becomes subject to hallucina- 
tion and distortion of all kinds: membership in a 
profesional organization is viewed as prima facie 
evidence of disloyalty and treachery to themselves; 
here, the meetings may be held in “secret” (at- 


tended exclusively by members) so that those in- 
clined to be indiscreet can not be saved from 
themselves by paternal injunction or subduing 
flashes of the official “eye’’; organizations, wheth- 
er professional or of craftsmen have tendencies to 
replace “yes men” by “I-think-so-men” — those 
who must be classed as intransigent, unsane and 
dangerous; therefore organization is the antithes- 
is of loyalty; membership in such is a “falling 
from grace”; it is a criterion of rebellion against 
constituted authority—it is offensive, and the 
members of the organization should beware lest 
they be led astray into the paths of unrighteous- 
ness where unpopularity and contumely shall be 
their portion evermore. 


THIRTY DAYS—YOU’RE OUT! 


ONSIDERABLE misunderstanding and uncer- 
tainty still prevail amongst teachers regard- 
ing the contract question, The Legislation passed 
during the 1932 session of the Legislature is not yet 
in effect: when proclaimed, this legislation will 
displace the present proviso in Section 157 of The 
School Act, which gives the school board the right 
to terminate an agreement without any “strings” 
whatsoever during the month of June, and the 
teacher during the months of June and July. It 
is patent to all who have studied the question of 
salaries, that Section 157 of the present Act has 
done more than anything else to develop the cut- 
throat competition (during June) at the end of 
the last two academic years, with its correspond- 
ing “slashing” of salaries. 
eee al of school boards would have re- 
tained their teacher and at least negotiated 
a salary figure for the next year, had not they 
been definitely instructed by the Department that 
if the board desired to terminate the teachers’ 
agreement without impediment of any kind, they 
must do so during the month of June. But what 
happened instead? The teachers were given 
thirty days’ notice during June, generally on the 
understanding that it was done merely as a matter 
of form—a preliminary to entering upon a new 
agreement. The teacher then found to his cost 
that he had been deluded; that the termination 
was more than a matter of form; it bolted and 
barred the school door against him, only to be 
opened for another teacher—invariably at a lower 
salary. 
HE new provisos regarding contracts were the 
result of a conference and agreement between 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association and the 
Alliance, both of whom are awaiting the amend- 
ments being proclaimed and put into effect. It 
looked rather as if the circular letter sent to 
school boards and teachers last May was not en- 
tirely devoid of propaganda against this agree- 
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ment made between Trustees’ and Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations. If the Minister and the Department did 
not like the Trustees and Teachers coming to- 
gether on an all-important matter, then the 
definite pledge of the Minister should never have 
been made that if the Trustees and Teachers 
should ever come together on this matter, he 
would assist in implementing their mutual ar- 
rangement. 
T looks rather as if.the conferences called from 
time to time by the Minister between repre- 
sentatives of Trustees and Teachers were mere 
gestures. In view of what happened when they 
did come to a mutual understanding, unassisted 
by the Department, one can hardly be charged 
with Jack of charity in reasoning as follows: 


(1) It was impossible for Trustees’ and Teachers’ organ- 
izations to arrive at any mutual understanding when the 
conferences were held under government auspices, under 
the Chairmanship of the Minister’s Representative; 


OR 


(2) The conferences between Trustees and Teachers 
were called by the Minister from time to time just as long 
as it was believed impossible for Trustees and Teachers to 
“get together ;”’ 


OR 


(3) The understanding to implement a mutual agree- 
ment between Trustees and Teachers was contingent upon 


the agreement being arrived at in conference held under 
Departmental auspices under the Chairmanship of a Depart- 
mental official; on 


(4) The Minister had suddenly changed his mind, as to 
agreeing to what Teachers’ and Trustees’ Representatives 
might agree upon. (Of course, nobody can dispute that any 
person, even a Minister of the Crown, has the right to 
change his opinion. Lord Roseberry once said: “The man 
who thinks the same today as he did years ago is an ass.” 
On the other hand, one who presents a change of front with- 
out warning, runs grave danger of being ‘‘misunderstood.” 
In any case, in business, social and public life, when 
a proposition has been made, that offer stands until accepted, 
unless a definite time limit has been set for its acceptance, 
or unless the offer has been withdrawn previous to the 
acceptance. ) 


The new Statute which is not yet in effect, and 


will not go into effect until proclaimed, provides: 


(1) When a School Board or Teacher gives thirty days’ 
notice, either party may apply to the Board of Reference for 
a hearing. And the Board of Reference has the power to 
decide whether or not the agreement shall be terminated. 

(2) In case of an appeal to the Board of Reference, an- 
other teacher cannot be appointed until the findings of the 
Board of Reference have been delivered. 

(8) Agreements can not be terminated by either party, 
Board or Teacher, during the months of July and August, 
except by mutual consent. 

(4) At all other times, thirty days’ notice can be given 
and will become effective, unless an appeal be lodged within 
ten days with the Board of Reference. No approval of an 
Inspector will be required. 


(N.B.—The sum of twenty dollars is required to be de- 
posited with the Board of Reference by the appellant 
at time of making the application for a “hearing.”’) 
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LOYALTY 


One of the educational problems still to be 
solved is that of the proper relationship of the 
teaching staff to the administration. In adminis- 
trative circles there are two schools of thought on 
this question. One school holds that the primary 
functions of administration are to issue orders and 
see that they are carried out. “Control from 
above” is its motto; the strong rule of the “iron 
man.” The other school, on the contrary, pins its 
faith to the principle of co-operation; to the spirit 
of reasonableness, tolerance, and compromise in 
school affairs. Army discipline, it maintains, may 
be all very well in the army, but it has no place in 
educational work. What we need in education is 
not drivership, but leadership; not authority, but 
inspiration. 

It is not surprising, perhaps, that on no ques- 
tion are the opposing views of these two groups 
brought out into clearer relief than on the all-im- 
portant one of staff loyalty to the administration. 
This is the more easily understood when we reflect 
that there are two kinds of loyalty, corresponding 
to the two administrative points of view. We may 
designate these unilateral loyalty, and bilateral 
loyalty respectively. Unilateral loyalty, as the 
name implies, is one-sided loyalty. It proceeds in 
one direction only, in this case from the teaching 
staff to the administration. Bilateral loyalty, on 
the other hand, proceeds in two directions, from 
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the staff to the administration, and also from the 
administration to the staff. 

Now it is, of course, the unilateral brand that 
“drivership” administrators insist upon. Subor- 
dinates must be “loyal” to their superiors. This 
is their supreme duty. But that superiors are 
under obligation to be loyal to their subordinates, 
to safeguard their interests, to protect them from 
loss, embarrassment, and humiliation, by such 
exercise of foresight and thoughtfulness as may 
be in their power—this point of view is entirely 
outside their range. With them it is the business 
of the administrator to administer; it is the duty 
of the subordinate to do what he is told to do, to 
submit quietly and meekly to any indignity, and, 
above all, to be “loyal.” 

A typical example of this kind of loyalty is that 
of a dog for his master. It is not without its 
beauty, a sort of dog-beauty, as it were. A dog 
will sometimes become so attached to his master 
that the latter may kick him around, starve him, 
freeze him, abuse him to his heart’s content—and 
the dog will turn and lick his hand if he have left 
but strength enough. Yet dogs have been known 
to turn on their masters... 

Bilateral loyalty, on the other hand, is of the 
very essence of the philosophy of true leadership 
as opposed to drivership. It would seem to be the 
kind that ought reasonably to be counted on in 
educational work. Teachers on the whole are a 
rather intelligent and well-educated group, and 
canine manifestations of loyalty coming from them 
seem out of place. Human loyalty is what we 
need, not dog loyalty. But it can be had, for 
some, only on one hard condition — drivership 
must give place to leadership. . Can a leopard 
change his spots? 


A CORRECTION 
_ In the last number of the magazine a short art- 
icle by Dr. Sansom appeared under the caption 
“A Typical Class in Toronto.” 
The title should have been “Atypical Classes in 
Toronto”—exactly the reverse. 


—Editor. 
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OUR TEACHERS’ HELPS DEPARTMENT 





OUTLINES FOR DECEMBER 
(Through the courtesy of the Calgary School Board) 


GRADE I Reading 

Continue November outline. Blackboard reading should 
not be discontinued yet. Phrases and word drill daily. Much 
handling of words and phrases and sentences will develop 
facility in reading and speed in vocabulary building. Finish 
First Part of the Canadian Primer with A Class. 

Recognition of capitals informally, where needed for 
reading. 

Language i 

Expression of two ideas on a concrete object as a be- 
ginning for silent reading. Proceed to written questions, 
i.e., Teacher holds up an apple. She writes on the board: 
What color is it? Do you like it? 

Children read questions silently, answer orally. 

Games: “Pretend.” ’ “ 

Pictures: Madonna pictures. Christmas action pictures. 

Dramatization: One Christmas story. 

Stories: The First Christmas; Mrs. Santa Claus; The 
Christmas Stocking; Little Donkey Engine; The Birth of 
Jesus. 

Memorization 

Christmas poems. 

Arithmetic 

Counting by tens to one hundred. Counting to 100 by 
1’s. Grouping of 6. Writing numbers 1 to 19. Easy prob- 
lem work, oral. Addition of three figures orally, answer 
not to exceed 6. 

Hygiene : 

Sleep and Rest—Time to go to bed; open windows, 
coverings; flat pillow. Why we must rest; the results of 
sufficient rest. We need more rest after excitement, hard 
work or play; illness, lack of sufficient sleep the previous 
day or night, etc. 

Citizenship 

The Christmas Spirit. Kindness, thoughtfulness, cour- 
tesy. Stories to illustrate. 

Nature Study 

Jack Frost. Winter—winter sports. Shortest day in 
the year. 

GRADE Il Reading and Literature 

(a) Reading—(1) The Snow Blanket. (2) Piccola. 
(3) Why the Bear’s Tail is Short. (4) Supplementary 
Reader. 

(b) Literature and Memorization—(1) Why Do Bells 
for Christmas Ring. (2) The Owl and the Pussy Cat. 

(c) Stories for Telling—(1) Christmas Stories. 

Language 

(a) Oral Topics—Santa Claus. Preparations for 
Christmas. Thinking of Others at Christmas Time. How I 
Expect to Spend the Holidays. 

(b) Teach use of was and were. Teach the use of 
capitals for the days of the week. Aim at two connected 
sentences in written work. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Review or; ar, r, er, ir, ur; 
ing, ed. Teach rules for adding ed and ing. (1) Words 
ending in e drop the e before adding ing or ed. (2) Words 
ending in a single consonant with a single vowel before it, 
double the last letter before adding ing or ed, as run, 
running; fit, fitted. 

Citizenship 

First Week—Care in walking on slippery streets. Help- 
ing to keep sidewalks clean. ‘Taking off rubbers, etc., on 
entering home or school. Importance of outdoor play after 
school. Encourage repetition of memory work, stories or 
songs to those at home before bed. Mention in this con- 
nection, Mother busy all day and needs their company 
evenings. 

Second Week—Dramatization of: “Visiting.” ‘“Be- 
haviour in another’s home and at a party.” 

Third Week—Table manners. Dramatization a great 
help here. 

Fourth Week—Christmas. The spirit of giving, e.g., the 
unselfishness of Jesus. Our duty to the poor and sick 
emphasized. Tell the story of “Tiny Tim.” Dwell on the 
truth that giving means pleasure to receiver and giver. Story 
of “Piccola.” 

: Arithmetic 
Teach addition and subtraction facts, 


2 9 5 6 11 
9 2 6 5 -9 etc. 


Extend into the twenties and include in column addi- 
tion. Teach day, week, month and year. Continue oral 
application of number knowledge to problems. Written 
problems as a phase of silent reading. Answer only re- 
quired. 

Nature Study 

(Daily use of weather calendar.) (1) Winter — talks 
about seasonable characteristics and their results on 
activities of people. (2) Preparation for winter—warm 
clothing, fires, double windows, smart action, winter games. 
(3) Review. Tell Nature stories. 

Phsyiology and Hygiene 

First Week—Vegetables—(a) Eat plenty of vegetables, 
both raw and cooked. (b) At least two vegetables should be 
eaten every day. 

Second Week—Game—Make Health Brigade Poster out 
of the vegetables. 

Third Week—Candies and Sweets—These are to be 
eaten in small quantities after meals—milk chocolate is best. 
GRADE III Reading and Literature 

Silent—The Good Samaritan. Sir Philip Sidney. 

Oral—The Madonna of the Chair. Little Things. The 
Four Sunbeams. Good King Wenceslas (Song). 

Story Telling—Golden Cobwebs. 

Memory—tThe Shepherd’s Song. The Sugar Plum Tree. 

Dramatization—I Do! Don’t You? 

Language 

(a) Oral—Christmas; Christmas Songs and Stories; A 
Visit to Toyland; Santa Claus’ Party. A Snowball Fight 

(b) Formal—Capitals for first word of each line of 
poetry. Transcribe poetry from board or reader. A two- 
sentence letter a week. 

(c) Vocabulary Building—Practice in making words 
ending in ight, ough, tion, oast, ness, other, ance. Related 
families of words, as: sing, singer, singing; call, calls, call- 
boy, ete. . 

Citizenship 

Christmas Spirit (giving rather than getting). Sunshine 
Fund (helping the poor). Birthdays in general—dealing 
with origin and significance of Christmas. Stories: (1) Tiny 
Tim. (2) How the Fir Tree became a Christmas Tree—(For 
the Children’s Hour.) (8) The Golden Cobwebs. (4) The 
Shepherd and the Angels. (Christmas stories by Dickinson). 

Arithmetic 

(1) Teach 3 times table (m. and d.) (2) Review 10, 
5, 2, 4 tables. (3) Problems in subtraction. (4) Counting 
by 6’s and 8’s. 

Nature Study 

Planting, care and observations of bulbs. Grow some 

in glass vases. Animals—camel, sheep. 
ygiene 

Mealtimes—Manners, Methods of Eating, etc. 
GRADE IV Reading and Literature 

Silent Reading—King Arthur’s Sword. Heidi. 

Oral Reading—The Ape and the Firefly. Silent Search- 
ers. David and Goliath. 

Literature—The Christmas Dinner. Christmas. 

Memory Work—Sweet and Low. Dickens—“I have 
always thought of Christmas,” etc. 

Story—Cyclops. 

Language 
(a) Letter writing. (b) Review of term’s work. 
Arithmetic 

Begin long division. Use names as needed: Divisor, 
Dividend, Quotient and Remainder. Establish the habit of 
checking results. See Course of Study, page (156-4). Use 
unit fraction associated with division and with denominate 
numbers using symbols, as (Find 4 of $20; 4 of 1 yd., etc.). 
Continue with problems developing power to think and to 
make simple statements showing solutions. Teach denomin- 
ate numbers. Seconds, minutes, hours, etc., involving prob- 
lems. Stress rapid calculation in four simple rules with 
checks. 

Spelling 

Review term’s work. Memory Work, Spelling; Drill in 
Phonetic Words. 

, Citizenship and History Talks 

Humanity—Towards people less fortunately situated 
than we. “Do not despise a class or nation because of an 
individual.” Towards animals. Christmas Story. Christmas 


a 
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Customs in other lands. Unselfishness in giving—(a) to 
friends, (b) to poor. 
Nature Study 

Bring bulbs to light. Animal Study—Buffalo, reindeer, 

beaver. 
Hygiene 

Mealtime: Table manners, only. three meals a day, eat 
ing slowly and chewing food well, eating sparingly when 
tired, no ice water with food, not too much meat, no over- 


eating. 
Geography 

The Eskimos of Baffin Land—(1) Location of Baffin 
Land on globe; the journey there, etc. (2) Appearance of 
the island. (3) Eskimo life in summer. (a) Homes—tents 
(tupiks)—how they are made and furnished. (b) Occupa- 
tions of men—hunting walrus, seal, whale, caribou—uses 
of these animals; gathering eggs of eider duck. (c) Occupa- 
tions of women and children—cleaning skins, making winter 
clothing, gathering driftwood, etc. (d) Eskimo sports. (4) 
Eskimo life in winter. (a) Winter homes (igloos). (b) 
Winter clothing of Eskimo. (c) Winter hunting and fish- 
ing. (5) Modes of travelling among Eskimo—dog sled, 
kayak, etc. 

Travelling at Christmas in Many Lands. 
GRADE V Reading and Literature 

Oral Reading—Copperfield and the Waiter. 

Silent Reading—Beginning of Rome. 

Literature—Copperfield and the Waiter. 

Story Telling—St. Christopher. 

Memory Work 


While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks—Reader. The 


Wrong House—A. A. Milne. The Lady of Shallot—Tenny- 
son. 
Hygiene 
The Bones and Joints—(1) Broken bones, dislocations. 
(2) Disease germs attacking bones and joints. (3) Review 
of the term’s work. 
Arithmetic 
Compound rules. 
History 
Stories of experiences of early missionaries and of the 
establishment of church missions. 
Spelling 
First 40 words in Supplementary List. 
Memory Work selection. Review term’s work. 
GRADE VI Language 
(a) Drill on Paragraphs and Letters. (b) Teach en- 
largement of sentences by use of Adjectives and Adverbs. 
Reading and Literature 
Literature—Mr. Winkle on Skates. 
Memorization—Choice of: Dickens in Camp; Love of 
Country; Wisdom; Colors of the Flag. 
Oral Reading—Mr. Winkle on Skates. 
Silent Reading—tThe Rescue. 
Hero Story—Roland. 
Grammar 
(a) Pronouns—Suggested Exercises: 
pronouns in place of nouns in paragraphs. (2) Selecting 
pronouns from paragraphs in your reader. (3) Exercises 
distinguishing between pronouns in the subject and pronouns 
_ the predicate. (b) Pronouns which express one and more 
than one. 


Words from 


(1) Supplying 


History 

Struggle for Scottish Independence—tThe critical situ- 
ation of Scotland’s crown. Edward’s ambition—national 
and personal. The heroic figures of Wallace and Bruce— 
their achievement. Review term’s work. 

Arithmetic 

Addition and subtraction of fractions and mixed num- 

bers. Review. 
Spelling 

35 words: (a) 20 words—Supplementary—“laundry” 

to “ceiling.” (b) 15 words—demons “here” to “much.” 
Geography 

Appalachian Region with detailed study of the Mari- 

time provinces. 
Nature Study 

Three Winter Birds: Sparrow, chickadee, redpoll, Great 
Horned Owl. 
GRADE VII Reading and Literature 

Winter Term—(December, January and February.) 

(1) Silent Reading—(a) For the Love of a Man. (b) 


Napoleon and the British Sailor. (c) Tartary. (d) The 
Four-Horse-Race. 
(2) Literature—(a) A Picnic by the Baltic. (b) The 


Great Snowball Fight. 
from Shakespeare. 
NOTE.—Burns’ Week—A Man’s a Man. 


(c) San Stefano. (d) Selections 
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(3) Oral Reading—(a) Little Gavroche. (b) Mending 
the Clock. 

(4) Memory Selections (minimum of three)—-(a) The 
Country Boy’s Creed. (b) A Face. (c) Psalm 107:23-30. 
(d) If I Were Lord of Tartary. (e) O, East is East (Kip- 
ling). (f£) In the Course of Nature (Southey). 

Grammar 

(a) Teach Connectives. (b) General review of work 
covered in September, October and November. 

nguage 

1. The Three-Paragraph Composition—Special Study of 
the Divisions: introduction, body (with climax), conclusion. 
(See text, pages 116-117). 

2. Outlines for the three-paragraph composition. 

3. Essay—e.g., Christmas topic. 

4. Picture study, used as the basis of oral and written 
work. E.g., The Sistine Madonna. 

graphy 
Review. 
Arithmetic 
Decimals: General problems. Review vulgar fractions. 
Physiology and Hygiene 

(1) The Eye—No detail as to structure. Teach in a 
general way how light waves enter and are focused on the 
inner surface of the eyeball, the retina—the work of the 
optic nerve in carrying this impression to the brain—im- 
portance of the sense of sight. 

(2) Care of the eyes and conservation of vision—read- 
ing in a good light—reading books with clear print—not io 
read while lying down—resting the eyes—the value of a 
change of work—recognizing symptoms of eye strain—going 
to a doctor if these symptoms of eye strain arise—learning 
to keep the fingers away from the eyes—sore eyes, such as 
pink eye, importance of going to a doctor—burns of the 
eye and what to do—how to remove a foreign body from 
the eye. 

History and Civics 

Stuart England. 1603-1714. (a) The Commonwealth 
Period—Cromwell. (b) Restoration—(1) The Act of In- 
demnity; (2) Declaration of Indulgence. (c) The Bloodless 
Revolution. (d) The Bill of Rights. (e) Act of Settlement. 
(f) Religious Toleration. (g) Characteristics of the Stuart 
Period. 

F Agriculture 

Winter (any four to be chosen) — 1. Origin and 
composition of soil—Chap. II. 2. Kinds of soil—Chap. III. 
3. Water in the soil—Chap. IV. 4. Plant foods—Chap. 
VII. 5. Experiments on pressure of air and water — see 
“A” page 26. 6. Experiments on expansion of solid, liquids 
and gases—see “B” page 26. 7. Experiments in soil forma- 
tion and soil characteristics—see “C” page 26. 8. Experi- 
ments with plants—see “D” page 27. 9. Making a booklet or 
scrapbook treating in a systematic and extended manner 
some Agricultural or Nature Study topic. 

December and January: 

Part 2 in Course of Studies—(pages 68-101 in Text). 

pelling 

(a) Words often confused—complete the list. (b) 
Review. 

GRADE VIII Reading and Literature 

(a) Ulysses. (b) A Canadian Abroad; A Christmas 
Hymn. (b) The Lotos-Eaters. (c) From “Supplementary 
Reading.” (d) I Vow to Thee, My Country; Home Thoughts 
from the Sea. 

Grammar 
(1) Stress ready use of November facts. 
‘ (2) Classification and inflections of Adjectives and Ad- 
verbs. 
(3) (a) Identification of Prepositions and Conjunc- 
ens (b) Functions of these; (c) Classification of conjunc- 
ions. 
Arithmetic 
The cylinder and review of topics previously taught. 
History 
Section 6 and part of 7, Course of Studies. 





“THE FRIENDLY STORE” 
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Some Suggestions for the Christmas Entertainment 


1. Do you like to arrange that some features of your 
programme should be the outgrowth of your daily work in 
the class room? Does Miss Dickie’s scheme of the Christmas 
Concert being regarded as a project interest you? If so, 
here is a suggestion for a-number that your IV’s and V’s 
could contribute as growing out of their History. Katherine 
Hughes’ “Father Lacombe” contains (a) a description of 
Christmas at Ft. Edmonton at the beginning of Chapter 
XII, pages 124-127, which could be read aloud “cut-up-story”’ 
fashion. You know what is meant by that, don’t you? 
(Each of a group of readers is trained to read one section 
of a story. At the time of presentation they read con- 
tinually one after the other. The reading is most success- 
ful when each reader has his own copy of the section to be 
read). (b) The description of “Christmas on the Plains,” 
pages 151 and the following, could be used either as a reci- 
tation or as a reading. (Katherine Hughes’ “Father La- 
combe’’). There could be, I think, a most effective accom- 
panying tableau, Father Lacombe’s tent, the snowy ground 
covered with boughs and buffalo skins, the kneeling figures 
of the Indians, and the central figure of Father Lacombe 
himself. (c) After the reading of “Christmas on the 
Plains,” the tableau could be most effectively closed by the 
singing of the First Canadian Christmas Carol, written by 
Father Brebeouf for the Huron Indians. There is a transla- 
tion published by Rous and Man. Here it is: 

The Huron Christmas Carol 
1. ’Twas in the moon of winter time when all the birds had 
fled, 
That mighty Gitchi Manitou sent angel choirs instead. 
Before their light the stars grew dim, and wand’ing 
hunters heard the hymn; 
Jesus your King is born; 
Jesus is born; in excelsis gloria! 


2. Within a lodge of broken bark the tender babe was 
found, 
A ragged robe of rabbit skin enwrapped his beauty 
round, 
And as the hunter braves drew nigh, the angel song rang 
loud and high: 
Jesus your King is born; 
Jesus is born; in excelsis gloria! 


8. The earliest moon of winter is not so round and fair 
As was the ring of Glory on the helpless infant there. 
While chiefs from far before Him knelt, with gifts of 
fox and beaver pelt. 
Jesus your King is born; 
Jesus is born; in excelsis gloria! 


4. O children of the forest free, O sons of Manitou, 
The Holy Child of Earth and Heaven is born today for 
you. 
Come, kneel before the radiant Boy, who brings you 
beauty, peace and joy. 
Jesus your King is born; 
Jesus is born; in excelsis gloria! 

II. Your Grade IV Citizenship suggests the study of 
Christmas in other lands. There is another opportunity here 
for utilizing class work in connection with the Christmas 
program in dramatizing this material as Ada Skinner has 
done in her little play “Christmas In Many Lands.” 
(Christmas Stories and Plays: Skinner, Rand, McNally & 
Co.). But the play is very much what the children could 
write for themselves, a valuable piece of composition class 
and seat work if started in time. Perhaps you could use an 
opening somewhat similar to that of Ada Skinner’s, whose 
little play takes place on Christmas Eve in a German cot- 
tage where Gretchen and Hans are wondering if they will 
have their Christmas tree as usual, and then go on to think 
about little boys and girls in other lands and what they are 
doing on Christmas eve. They wish they had an aeroplane 
to go to see, but instead decide they will shut their eyes 
and wish all the children could come to see them and they 
would have a party. 

Ill. If you like the idea of including readings, such as 
described earlier under I (the cut-up-story) you will find 
“The Great Walled Country” in Skinner’s “Christmas 





Stories and Plays” excellent material. It divides into natural 
units of good reading length and is a most interesting tale. 
“The Golden Cobwebs” could be read by one pupil. 

IV. One of the best Christmas plays based on the 
Christmas story is “The Star in the East,” (Skinner). The 
language is good, the scenes should be fairly easily staged 
and the music included is easily obtainable. They are 
familiar hymns and carols. (For the music for “God Rest 
Ye Merry, Gentlemen,” see last year’s November issue of this 
magazine). 

Of course “The Christmas Carol” (Dickens) never 
grows stale and is so easily dramatized from the text, but 
“Children’s Classics in Dramatic Form” will give you the 
play if you wish it. 

“The Christmas Guest” from “The House of the Heart’ 
(Henry Holt & Co., $1.25) is a little miracle play in one act, 
requires an interior scene, eight characters, boys and girls, 
and plays twenty minutes. It has been quite widely used. 

V. Now you will want a Christmas poem or two for 
recitation. “Under the Holly-Bough” by Charles Mackay, 
would make a rather good opening for your program, 
wouldn’t it? 

1. Ye who have scorned each other, 

Or injured friend or brother, 
In this fast-fading year; 

Ye who, by word or deed, 

Have made a kind heart bleed, 
Come gather here! 

Let sinned against and sinning 

Forget their strife’s beginning 
And join in friendships now. 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet forgiveness spoken 
Under the Holly-Bough. 


(Perhaps this verse comes a little too close to the truth 
for comfort in some of your communities). 


2. Ye who have loved each other, 
Sister and friend and brother, 
In this fast-fading year: 

Mother and sire and child, 
Young man and maiden mild, 
Come gather here; 
And let your heart grow fonder, 
As memory shall ponder 
Each past unbroken vow; 
Old loves and younger wooing, 
Are sweet in the renewing 
Under the Holly-Bough. 


3. Ye who have nourished sadness, 
Estranged from hope and gladness 
In this fast-fading year; 
Ye with o’erburdened mind, 
Made aliens from your kind, 
Come gather here. 
Let not the useless sorrow 
Pursue you night and morrow, 
If e’er you hoped, hope now. 
Take heart, uncloud your faces, 
And join in our embraces, 
Under the Holly-Bough. 


And don’t forget “’Twas the night before Christmas, 
when all through the house, Not a creature was stirring, not 
even a mouse...” 

This is “A Visit From St. Nicholas,” by Clement C. 
Moore, and is contained in a collection called “Christmas,” 
edited by Schauffer, if you can’t get it elsewhere. “Sly 
Santa Claus” in the same collection is rather jolly and to- 
gether with “A Visit From St. Nicholas” will help to lighten 
the character of your program. : 


SLY SANTA CLAUS 


1. All the house was asleep, 
And the fire burning low, 
When, from far up the chimney, 
Came down a “Ho! ho!’ 
And a little round man, 
With a terrible scratching 
Dropped into the room 
With a wink that was catching. 
Yes, down he came bumping, 
And thumping and jumping, 
And picking himself up without sign of a 
bruise. 
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2. “Ho! ho!” he kept on, 
As if bursting with cheer. 
“Good children, gay children, 
Glad children see here! 
I have brought you fine dolls, 
And gay trumpets, and rings, 
Noah’s arks and bright skates, 
And a host of good things! 
I have brought a whole sackful, 
A packful, a hackful! 
Come hither, come hither, come hither and 
choose!” 
8. “Ho! ho! What is this? 
Why, they all are asleep! 
But their stockings are up, 
And my presents will keep! 
So in with the candies, the books and the 
toys; 
All the goodies I have 
For the good girls and boys. 
I’ll ram them and jam them, 
And slam them and cram them; 
All the stockings will hold while the tired 
youngsters snooze.” 
4. All the while his round shoulders 
Kept ducking and ducking; 
And his little fat fingers 
Kept tucking and tucking; 
Until every stocking 
Bulged out, on the wall, 
As if it were bursting 
And ready to fall. 
And when all at once, 
With a whisk and a whistle, 
And twisting himself 
Like a tough bit of gristle, 
He bounced up again, 
Like the down of a thistle, 
And nothing was left but the prints of his 
shoes. 

Here are two poems of a more serious character, which 
need imagination and sensitiveness for interpretation, but 
perhaps you have one or two appreciative older pupils who 
could read them: 

A CHRISTMAS HYMN 

1. It was the calm and silent night! 

Seven hundred years and fifty-three 

Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea! 
No sound was heard of clashing wars; 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain; 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove and Mars, 
Held undisturbed their ancient reign, 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 

2. ’Twas in the calm and silent night! 

The senator of haughty Rome 
Impatient urged his chariot’s flight 
From lordly revel rolling home! 
Triumphal arches gleaming swell 
His breast with thoughts of boundless sway: 
What recked the Roman what befell 
A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight 

Centuries ago! 

3. Within that province far away 

Went plodding home a weary boor; 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fall’n through a half shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed—for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars! his only thought; 
The air how calm and cold and thin, 

In the solemn midnight 

Centuries ago! 

4. O strange indifference!—low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares: 
The earth was still—but knew not why; 
The world was listening—unawares; 
How calm a moment may precede 
. One that shall thrill the world for ever! 
To that still moment none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever 

In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 

5. It is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out and throw 
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Their joyous peal abroad, and smite 
The darkness, charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 
To it a happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay new-born 
The peaceful Prince of Earth and Heaven, 
In the solemn midnight 
Centuries ago! 
—aAlfred Domett. 


CHRISTMAS 
1. A boy was born in Bethlehem 
That knew the haunts of Galilee, 
He wandered on Mount Lebanon, 
And learned to love each forest tree. 

2. But I was born at Marlborough, 

And love the homely faces there, 
And for all men besides 
’Tis little love I have to spare. 

3. I should not mind to die for them, 
My own dear downs, my comrades true, 
But that great heart of Bethlehem, 
He died for men he never knew. 

4. And yet, I think, at Golgotha, 
As Jesus’ eyes were closed in death, 
They saw with love most passionate 
The village street at Nazareth. 
—E. Hilton Young. 


GRADE IV Citizenship 
Christmas Customs in Other Lands 

What are some of the things you like to do at Christmas 
time that you don’t do at any other time of the year? (Hang 
up stockings for Santa Claus to fill, set up a Christmas tree 
and decorate it, hang presents on the branches, give gifts 
to your friends and family, hang holly wreaths in the 
window, have a special Christmas dinner, etc.). 

Do you know any Italian boys or girls, or boys or girls 
whose fathers or mothers came from Italy? Well, Italy was 
the country where boys and girls first began to hang up 
stockings and that was because St. Nicholas, as they call 
Santa Claus, used, at one time, to throw purses filled with 
money or toys in all the windows of poor people’s houses. 
These purses were knitted ones and looked something like 
stockings tied at the end, so after a while people began to 
hang stockings out of their windows for St. Nicholas to 
fill. But in places where it is too cold to hang them out of 
the windows, they put them beside the fireplace, because 
St. Nicholas can come down the chimney. 

Let’s think about the Christmas tree. It came first 
from Germany. Do you know any German boys and girls? 
Well they come from the country where they first thought 
of cutting down a pretty spruce tree to hang the presents 
on. The German boys and girls like to make their Christmas 
tree look very pretty. We really learned about making a 
tree beautiful from the Germans. What do you like to 
decorate your tree with? The Germans used sparkling 
ornaments, such as little red, green or blue shining balls or 
birds. They have an angel or star for the tip of the tree 
and they hang clear glass icicles from the branches and put 
tinsel wreaths here and there on the tree. But here is 
something they do that perhaps you do not. They make 
men, sheep and other animals oyt of sugar cookies to hang 
on the tree. 

The Norwegian and Swedish peoples like to have 
Christmas trees too. There are so many Christmas trees 
growing in the woods in Norway and Sweden. They put 
decorations on their trees, too, and pieces of spruce bough 
on the floor to make the room smell sweet, but they think 
of people outside on the roads, too, and they put lights in 
the windows to make them feel cheery as they go along. 
Perhaps you go to church on Christmas. The Norwegians 
go on Christmas Eve, and they drive from their farm 
house homes in the hills, each family with its torah, so that 
they make a very gay procession. After the service is over, 
there is a great scramble to reach the sleighs again, be- 
cause it is said that whoever reaches home first will have 
the best crops next summer. 

If I should ask a. grown-up person where they sup- 
posed we had got the idea of our Christmas dinner, I am 
sure that they would be able to guess right—England. That 
is the place where they make good stout plum puddings with 
a little bit of holly stuck on the top. What else do YOU 
have for dinner? They have roast turkey, too, and roast 
goose stuffed with sage and onions. Have you ever heard 
of a Yule Log? That pleasant custom comes from England, 
too, and so do Christmas carols. Those are the songs that 
people go about to one another’s houses to sing on Christmas 
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Eve. The singers hope to be invited in and given a piece of 
Christmas cake and a hot drink. There is a story in “The 
Wind in the Willows” (Kenneth Grahame), pages 111-113, 
of how the little field mice came to sing carols on Christmas 
Eve at Molly’s house. They had red mufflers on because 
the night was cold, but in spite of that their little noses were 
inclined to run, and they had to wipe them on their coat 
sleeves, but they sang a lovely little carol, and here it is: 


1. Villagers all, this frosty tide, 
Let your doors swing open wide, 
Though wind may follow and snow beside, 
Yet draw us in by your fire to bide; 
Joy shall be yours in the morning. 


2. Here we stand in the cold and sleet, 
Blowing fingers and stamping feet, 
Come from far away, you to greet— 
You by the fire and we in the street— 
Bidding you joy in the morning! 


3. For ere one half of the night was gone, 
Sudden a star has led us on, 
Raining bliss and benison— 
Bliss tomorrow and more anon, 
Joy for every morning. 


4. Goodman Joseph toiled through the snow— 
Saw the star o’er a stable low; 
Mary she might not further go— 
Welcome thatch and litter below! 
Joy was hers in the morning. 


5. And then they heard the angels tell 
“Who were the first to cry Nowell? 
Animals all, as it befell; 
In the stable where they did dwell! 
Joy shall be theirs in the morning!” 


GRADE V 
History 


Stories of Experiences of Early Missionaries. (To be 
combined with Grade IV: Early Days in Alberta). 

John McDougall—John McDougall, the Methodist Mis- 
sionary, chiefly associated with the founding of the Morley 
Mission, is one of the big figures in the chapter of early 
missionary work in Alberta. As a boy he was the constant 
companion of his father, George McDougall, in the hard 
life of a missionary in Northern Ontario. “My earliest 
recollections,” says John, ‘“‘are of stumps, log heaps, great 
forests, corduroy roads, Indians, log and birch-bark canoes, 
bateaux and Mackinaw boats.” George McDougall was 
hardy and vigorous to begin with, and spared himself not at 
all in his work among the Indians and settlers, so we can 
fancy to ourselves the small but sturdy John McDougall 
sitting in the stern of his father’s Mackinaw boat, beaten 
by wind or rain, holding the boat’s course along the bold 
shore of Lake Superior, where his father preached at the 
Indian camps. During these years John learned to speak 
Ojibway even better than his own English tongue, and he 
had said of himself that he thought in Cree and translated 
into English. His knowledge of their language pleased the 
Indians among whom he worked and made it possible for 
him to be on close and intimate terms with them. The story 
is told that on the way to Norway House, where George 
McDougall was sent as missionary after his work in Northern 
Ontario, “The Ojibway crew . . . were ignorant of John’s 
knowledge of the native language, and frequently passed 
remarks about the passengers which amused the missionary 
party. One day John saw a muskrat near the boat, and 
shouted in Ojibway to one of the Indians who had a gun, 
to shoot. The man was taken so much by surprise that he 
lost the muskrat. ‘This fellow,’ he said excitedly to his 
companions, ‘speaks as ourselves.’ ”’ 

At Norway House, John McDougall began his mission- 
ary career as schoolmaster of the Indian school. Alberta 
school children will be interested in knowing what sort of 
a school it was. In winter the children came to school by 
dogteam and in summer by canoes, to the number of eighty! 
“But,” says the Rev. J. McLean, “the task was not heavy, 
as the scholars were obedient, eager to learn, and loved 
the young man as one of themselves.” School life was not 
only a matter of lessons for either pupils or teachers. Wood 
had to be got for the school, and after four o’clock there 
was many a race to the forest to see which could cut, chop 
andebring home their load first, and sometimes in the sum- 


mer there were football matches between the Hudson’s Bay 
Company men and the school boys. The school teacher him- 
self had to be off early in the morning, while it was still 
dark, several miles to the traps, back to breakfast—and then 
to school. In the autumn the school was closed for the 
great white fish catch in which teacher and children took 
part. The nets had to be set under the ice, and were lifted 
two or three times during the night; when the fish were 
thrown out on the ice, where they were immediately frozen. 
During the day the nets were overhauled, dried and mended 
in the tents on the ice. 

Further west, the McDougalls made Pakan (Victoria) 
the centre of their missionary work. John McDougall was 
the founder of the misison. His own description of his 
life there gives us a very vivid picture. “I cut the first 
swath of hay, turned the first furrow, and did this with 
great difficulty, for my plough had no coulter (iron blade), 
and put up the first shanty, and for some years this was 
one of the most notable of missionary centres. The Wood 
and Plains Indians, both Cree and Stoney, came here in 
multitudes, and the work of Christianity and civilization 
flourished among the various tribes. True, paganism, tribal 
war and lawlessness prevailed. Right beside the mission 
house, the Medicine Men erected their temple and practised 
their idoltry. Day and night, for weeks at a time, these 
devil worshippers danced and intoned and sang their songs 
of mystery and propitiation to the sources of evil. Often 
the warrior, burning with the fire of vengeance, would ride 
past the mission house door, and through the large camp 
encircling it . . . and with wild eloquence, demand that the 
braves of the camp join him in another raid upon the 
enemy (usually the Blackfeet) and the small missionary 
force would witness the preparation and departure of the 
war party, and sometimes could not help but feel a sense 
of. relief, because a portion of the turbulent element had 
gone for a time. But again, these would return, sometimes 
short in their number, but bringing scalps and horses, and. 
thus the whole camp would be thrown into a state of wild 
excitement.” But as missionary influence grew, peace 
among the various tribles grew also, and a gradual feeling 
developed among the Indians themselves against the sale of 
liquor, the work to a large extent of the American rum 
runners. 


It is evident from the foregoing quotation that the 
mission had its own garden; but the buffalo was the main- 
stay of the settlement as well as of the Indians in the matter 
of foods, and it was an important part of the missionary’s 
duties to attend the annual buffalo hunt and bring home 
sufficient meat to stock the larder for his own household, 
and many an Indian’s as well who had been too improvident 
to do it for himself. At first the Hudson’s Bay Company 
brought out supplies from Fort Garry (Winnipeg) for the 
missionaries, as well as for themselves, but as the mission 
work developed the company were unable to continue this 
kindness, and another of the big pieces of work for the year 
was the long summer trip across the prairie to secure sup- 
plies such as sugar, tea, salt, etc. Mail came with the 
Hudson’s Bay packet. (See October issue of this magazine, 
Grade IV History). 

It was while the McDougalls were working among the 
Indians at Pakan that the fearful smallpox epidemic broke 
out. It seems that Indians of the South in Missouri had 
taken some cast off clothing from white men who had had 
the disease, and it had spread north through all the Indians 
of the prairies. In every encampment the Indians were 
dying. In sickness and in fear they would make their way 
north to the next encampment in the hope of escaping from 
the scourge, but succeeding only in spreading it farther. 
Many made their way to the mission house at Victoria, in 
search of food and medicine, for their stores of pemmican 
were exhausted and the berries were not yet ripe. The Mc- 
Dougalls worked day and night among the stricken Indians, 
and tried to prevent the spread of contagion by keeping 
the Indians from wandering to other encampments, and by 
burying the dead. John McDougall made an expedition out 
onto the plague infested plains in search of buffalo to keep 
the encampment at the misison house alive. Along the 
trails he found the unburied bodies of many of the victims 
and desolate camps where none survived. He was success- 
ful in securing a good supply of buffalo meat, but as he 
was nearing home, he was met by an Indian whi said to 
him “Three have died in your house before I left, and it 
was said that your father was not expected to live.” When 
John reached home it was to find that while his mother had 
adopted many of the Indian children whose fathers and 
mothers had died of the disease, she had lost two of her own 
daughters. The Rev. George McDougall recovered. (See 
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Chap. VI, “McDouga!l of Alberta,” by McLean, for further 
detail of the smallpox epidemic). 

Besides Pakan (Victoria), the other great centre of the 
McDougall activity was at Morley, on the Bow River, where 
a mission was established among the Stoney Indians, a 
mission likely to be dangerous because of the hostile and 


warring character of the tribes living at the foot of the, 


Rockies, but the missionaries won the respect of the Indians, 
and were able, through the confidence that the Indians 
placed in them, to assist in maintaining peace at the time 
of the transfer of the West from the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany to the Canadian Government, a time when, as the 
Riel Rebellion proved, there was considerable discontent on 
the part of the Indians and half-breeds, who were afraid 
that their claims to the land and their methods of living 
would be interfered with. Had not already the white settler 
taken from them their great means of livelihood, in 
slaughtering the buffalo? The story, however, of the Indians 
meeting at Carlton with the white Commissioners, who were 
to make treaties with them regarding the transfer of land 
and the setting apart of certain territory for Indian Re- 
serves, shows the part played by the missionaries in bring- 
ing about a peaceful settlement. The scene at Carlton is 
described by John McDougall himself: 

“Presently, with drums beating and with many voices 
singing, the Indians approached. First, a troop of warriors 
on horseback came, skirmishing in advance and dashing to 
and fro, and gave some fine exhibitions of splendid riding, 
both horses and men being in full primitive costume. These 
passing to either side, revealed the Head Chiefs approaching 
on foot, and with solemn tread coming up to the front of 
the Treaty Tent, where behind a long table, the Commis- 
sioners were seated. The Indian Chiefs having placed them- 
selves on the bosom of mother earth, and the multitude 
quiet, the chairman of the Commission . . . rose and opened 
the proceedings . . . I was requested by both whites and 
Indians to carefully watch and listen and take notes of 
everything.” The Indians, after having listened to the 
Commissioner, signified their wish to retire, and said that 
‘on the third day from that time they would be ready to 
come before the great men with an answer.” On the 
following day the Indians asked Mr. McDougall to be present 
at their gathering, where the Head Chief, Sweet Grass, 
introduced him as the ‘‘one white man with an Indian heart.” 
“This young man,” he said, “speaks and understands our 
language just like ourselves. I have sent for him to tell 
us what this means, to give us in detail what the white chief 
said, to go over all his promises and again interpret to us, 
so that we—you, my people, and myself—will truly under- 
stand what was said to us.yesterday. Remember that this 
young man, whom I call my grandson, has my full con- 
fidence, and when he speaks, I always believe him.” The 
chief then begged Mr. McDougall to forget that he was a 
white man, and to think that he was indeed “one of them” 
and from that stand to speak out his mind as to what they 
should do. The missionary in reply, believing sincerely that 
peace was in the best interests of all, advised the Indians 
to make the treaty, arguing “British justice, and Canadian 
Government fair play.” 

Some Pictures and Stories of Father Lacombe 

The reading of Katherine Hughes’ story, “Father 
Lacombe,” leaves you with many very pleasant pictures of 
that valiant little missionary — the first in Fort Edmon- 
ton, during his first year in the West, when his main work 
was to learn the Cree language, each day being spent in 
holding services and living the life of the fort with his 
friend, Chief Factor Rowand—a pleasant life with plenty 
of company and good cheer, and each evening with his 
company instructor in study. 

We pass from Edmonton to Lac St. Anne, the Cree 
mission established as far as possible from Blackfeet trails, 
where again we are given a very vivid picture of a flourish- 
ing and comfortable little mission. “Everything there is 
wonderfully neat and flourishing: it is a true oasis in the 
desert—the cows fat and fine, the horses the same, the dogs, 
the very cats the same. A well-arranged and well-kept 
garden, gay with many flowers (some of them the common- 
est flowers of woods and plains brought to perfection by 
care and labor). The house beautifully clean, meals served 
up as in a gentleman’s dining-room. Excellent preserves of 
service berries and wild raspberries—everything made use 
of and turned to account. Surrounded by such comfort and 
refinement and in the society of such agreeable entertainers 
(Father Lacombe was one), I passed a most pleasant eve- 
ning.” (Lord Southesk writes of a visit to the mission). 

_ But St. Anne was too settled and comfortable to suit the 
active and adventurous spirit of Father Lacombe and he 
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welcomed the order to establish a misison for the Blackfeet 
at St. Albert. Here the entire work of erecting a chapel, 
convent, school, bridge and grist mill was instigated by 
Father Lacombe. The bridge across the Sturgeon was the 
first construction of its kind in the West, and frowned on 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company as too great an approach 
to that civilization which it was feared would destroy their 
fur trade. But Father Lacombe had decided on a bridge. 
“My friends,” he had called out one day after Mass, “I’m 
finished to cross that way (by scow or raft) in the water, 
walking in the mud on the bank and pushing the scow. I'll 
build me a bridge.” And so the bridge had been built. The 
running of his grist-mill must have been a bit of an ad- 
venture, too, necessitating, as it did, the breaking of wild 
Indian ponies to the work of turning the wheel. 

But once again when the buildings had been erected 
and the work of the mission settling into routine, Father 
Lacombe began to look for new fields for work. It was to 
his great satisfaction then that he found himself released 
for duty as a roving missionary among the encampment of 
the Crees and Blackfeet of the plains. Some time before 
this the Blackfeet had proposed his coming among them 
and to ensure his safety and a welcome had suggested that 
he should always carry a white flag with a red cross on it. 
So now he went out with one man, Alexis, and four good 
dogs hauling a toboggan, which carried the equipment for 
several weeks—blankets, buffalo robes, an axe, a gun, pro- 
visions of dried meat—and his white pennant. Now the 
missionary’s life was very different from that of the settled 
comfort of St. Anne—long days on the trail, in all sorts of 
weather, and a very uncertain goal, simply stopping 
wherever he happened on an encampment of Indians. His 
day in camp was arduous. It began with Mass, if a teepee 
could be found where there was not too much snow and the 
smoke was not too thick. Breakfast was eaten squatting on 
the gror=u, and immediately following he began his lessons 
with the women of the camp, which meant the presence of 
almost as many babies, and when these began to cry—“I 
assure you,” says Father Lacombe, “it was interesting— 
something then to try your patience.” The afternoon he 
spent. with the boys and girls when he says he enjoyed 
peace and tranquility, and then, after the evening meal, 
Alexis would pass through the camp calling the men to the 
priest’s tent. ‘Ah, this is something more serious and 
dignified,” he recalls in his memoirs. ‘They come with their 
pipes—sometimes we smoked a calumet, the ceremonial pipe. 
Then I take on an attitude more majestic, more reserved, 
for these are the warriors, and they love ceremony. After 
each one has taken his place according to his rank, I intone 
in my finest voice a hymn. Then the sermon. Then all to 
our knees—some squat ungratefully on their heels! We 
pray—we sing, and at the last we pass about the calumet, 
whose smoke-like incense crowns the religious service.” The 
missionary visited all the sick as well and gave medicines 
whenever he felt he could be helpful. 

Father Lacombe was greatly admired for his bravery 
by both Blackfeet and Crees, and not without reason, as 
the following story shows. Father Lacombe was spending 
the night in the tent of the Blackfeet Chief, Natous, among 
whose band he had been working, when suddenly he was 
awakened by harsh sounds and the chief’s leaping to his 
feet with the cry “Assinaw! Assinaw!” (The Crees! The 
Crees!) The glow of its camp-fire made the tent of the 
chief a target for the enemies, and two poles snapped as 
balls whizzed past Father Lacombe. Outside in the pitch 
blackness rose the discordant din of battle—the cries of the 
wounded, old warriors urging on the younger, the clamor 
of the women, who were trying, with knives and hatchets to 
dig holes in the ground as protection for themselves and 
their children. The priest was indignant at the treachery 
of the attack, and tried to raise his voice above the clamor 
in command to the Crees, among whom, he felt sure, there 
would be some of his own Christians, to withdraw. But his 
voice was lost in the noise, so the valiant priest devoted his 
efforts to encouraging the Blackfeet. Forward and back 
surged the attack and repulse. Dawn found the fighting 
still in progress, in spite of reinforcements from a Black- 
feet camp near by. Then it was that Father. Lacombe, calling 
on the Blackfeet to stop firing, sallied out of the camp 
toward the ambush of the enemy, carrying his white flag 
with its red cross and calling on the Crees to cease their 
attack. The Blackfeet were astonished at his daring, and 
became increasingly uneasy as Cree bullets continued to 
spatter about the dauntless black-robed figure, for the early 
morning mist was obscuring the priest’s approach, and 
apparently too, the firing had not sufficiently subsided for 
his voice to be heard. Then he was hit by a bullet that had 
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glanced off the ground, but had still sufficient force to make 
him stagger. The Blackfeet thought he had been wounded 
and renewed their attack with fury, until one Blackfeet 
lying near the Cree ambush shouted during a lull, “You 
have wounded your Black-robe, dogs! Have you not done 
enough?” at which the Crees withdrew in confusion and 
fear. Some days later when Father Lacombe reached 
Rocky Mountain House, his friend Richard Hardisty, who 
was there at the time, was much shocked by his appear- 
ance, and began to make startled enquiries. “Don’t cry, 
don’t cry, my frian’,” replied Father Lacombe, “I’ve been 
to war; but now—you see—I am back.” 

The Crees called Father Lacombe The-Man-with-the- 
Beautiful-Soul, and this storv will give some insight into the 
reason. Father Lacombe was making a trip in December 
from a Blackfeet encampment to a Cree, in company with 
Alexis and a destitute old Blackfeet woman, who had been 
abandoned, when he came on the camp of eighteen starving 
Cree Indians. They had had no luck all autumn in supply- 
ing themselves with either fur or meat and they had had 
nothing to eat for several days. ‘Mon dieu, but they were 
‘miserables’—so thin, and the children too weak to play or 
cry,” says Father Lacombe. So what did he do, after con- 
sulting with Alexis and the Blackfeet woman, but divide 
among the starving band his own entire supply of food, and 
then began to lead the famished and straggling company in 
search of the nearest Cree encampment. After five days 
without food and exhausted with hard travelling over heavy 
trails the weary little party reached the site of the expected 
Cree encampment only to find that the Crees had removed 
to another point—worse, a heavy snowfall had covered up 
the trail they had taken. There was nothing to do but con- 
tinue the search, and for fourteen days in all the griping 
fast went on. ‘Oh, those horses getting weak—and those 
people dragging themselves behind!’ says Father Lacombe, 
and he himself the spirit of the whole march, although he 
went with sight confused, his neck tottering beneath the 
weight of his head and his mind wandering in delirium. At 
last Father Lacombe decided that one of his horses must be 
killed if they should fail to reach a camp on the following 
day. “But the horse was never killed,” writes Katherine 
Hughes. “Two hours after midnight the innocent prodigals 
came upon the hearth fires of their people.” 

School-Room Games 

Following are four games which can be played in the 
school-room. The first three can be used where there are 
several grades, the last game is suitable for girls and boys 
of Grade VI and up: 
1.—Over-Head Pass— 

Children are seated with an equal number in each row. 
Have every other row play first, then the remaining rows, 
and finally the winners of each half play off. The pupils 
in the front seats are each given a brush or similar object. 
On the word “go” they pass the object with both hands over 
their heads to the one behind, the second pupils doing the 
same, and so on until the last persons in the row receive the 
object. The last pupil in each row gets up to the right of 
his seat, runs to the front, around the front seat, and while 
doing this the rest of the pupils get up to the left of their 
seats and move back one seat, leaving the front seat vacant 
for the runner from the back. The object is passed back 
again, and this continues until each pupil is back in his 
original seat. The row fiinished first wins. 
2.—Circle Seat Relay— 

Note.—Have every other aisle play first as in ‘‘Over- 
Head Pass.” 

Pupils are seateed with an equal number in each row. 
On the word “go” the last pupil in each row gets up at the 
right side of his seat, runs to the front, around the front 
seat of his aisle, to the back of the row, around the back 
seat and sits in his own seat again. As soon as he is 
seated he tags the one in front of him, who runs in a similar 
manner. This is continued until each one has run. The 
row finishing first is the winner. 
3.—Black and White— 

Get a round sheet of white paper. Divide it into 
eighths and blacken every other section. Pin the paper on 
the wall.. Divide the class into two sections called “Blacks” 
and “Whites,” and have them mix up around the room. The 
leader moves the pointer over the paper and he stops on a 
black space, the “Whites” immediately try to tag the 
“Blacks” before they can sit down, or vice versa if the 
leader stops on a white space. Those who secured seats 
then get up and continue playing while the ones caught are 
out of the game. After a specified time, count the numbe1 
of “Blacks” and “Whites” left standing. The side with the 
greater number wins. 


4.—Wand Balance Relay— 

Note.—Have every other aisle play first as in “Over- 
Head Pass.” 

Secure wands or broom handles four feet long. Have 
the same number of pupils in each aisle all standing to the 
right of their seats. The ones in front toe a line drawn 
in line with all the front desks. A chair is placed a few 
feet in front of each row of players. Each one in the front 
is given a wand. On the word “go” he places one end of 
wand on the first finger of either hand and, keeping his eyes 
on the upper end so he can balance it, walks forward and 
around the chair and back to the second one of his team, 
who is now toeing the line. After giving him the wand he 
goes to the back, down the vacant aisle. Each pupil must 
balance the wand before he starts, and must balance it all 
the way. If he should let it fall, or place the other hand 
on the wand, or run, he must go back and start over again. 
The team through first wins. 

—By Courtesy of the Lethbridge Local. 
GRADE VII 
Agriculture 

Experiments referred to in the outline on page 21. 

(A) Water Pressure—(1) Grasp an empty tin can by 
the top and push it down in a pail of water. Note the ten- 
dency of the can to rise. Water presses upward. Its down- 
ward pressure is evident. : 

(2) Tie a large stone to a string, hold it at arm’s 
length, shut the eyes, and lower the stone into the water. 
Note the decrease in weight. This is due to upward pres- 
sure which we call bouyancy. By using a spring balance, 
the actual decrease in weight of the stone (due to upward 
pressure of the water) may be found. 

(8) Put an egg in water; it slowly sinks. Add salt to 
the water; the egg floats. 

(4) Allow an empty jam tin to float in a pail of water. 
Place stones in the tin (not sufficient to sink it). Note 
result. The tin sank lower in the water because the stones 
overcame some of the water pressure. 

(5) The siphon. 

Air Pressure—(1) Fill a pickle jar with water. Place 
a piece of writing paper on the top, and then, holding the 
paper with the palm of the hand, invert the jar. The 
pressure of the air keeps the water in. 

(2) Fill a jar with water and invert it, keeping its 
mouth below the surface of the water in another vessel. If 
the pupils can be led to see that the water is sustained in 
the jar by the air pressing on the water in the vessel, they 
can understand the barometer. 

(8) Place a candle in a saucer and fill the saucer nearly 
full of water. Light the candle and invert a pickle jar over 
it. The water gradually rises in the jar as the flame 
gradually expires. The flame consumed the oxygen in the 
air and the air pressure forced the water up inside the jar. 

(4) The common pump. Use drawings to explain. 

(5) If rubber tubing is available, the siphon may be 
explained. 

(B) Solids, Liquids and Gases—Expansion and Con- 
traction—(1) A general idea of the nature of these three 
forms of matter should be learned. 

(2) Changes of state. Generally all solids may be 
changed to liquids and even to gases if sufficiently heated. 
Likewise gases may be changed to liquids and then to solids 
if sufficiently cooled. Examples: melted wax; boiled water. 

(3) Expansion of Solids—(a) The brass ball and ring 
experiment, or similar experiment. (b) Applications. 

(4) Expansion of Liquids—(a) Set out in the cold air 
(the night before the experiment) tightly corked bottles of 
water. Note the result in the morning. (b) The ther- 
mometer. Explain by means of drawings. 

(5) Expansion of Air—(a) Half fill a bottle with 
water and invert it uncorked over water in a plate. Apply 
heat to the bottle. Note result. (b) Place a slack football 
or basketball near a hot radiator. It increases in size or 
firmness due to the expansion of air. Practical application: 
automobile tires in summer. 

(C) (a) Soil Formation—(1) Allow a brick to stand 
in water till thoroughly saturated. Put it out of doors on a 
keen frosty night. Repeat several times with same brick if 
necessary to get results. 

(2) Note difference in appearance of edges of a stone 

freshly broken and one which has lain out in weather for 
some time. 
. (3) Note the appearance of a piece of wood, piece of 
iron, brick, etc., which has lain out in the weather for 
some time, compared with pieces of the same substances 
which have not been exposed. Account for the difference. 

(4) Dissolve sugar, salt and smali lump of alum in 
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water. Note rate at which each dissolves. Try both hot and 
cold water. Also note effect of stirring. i 
(5) Scrape “fur” from inside of a kettle. Put a little 
in a test tube and treat with an acid. Note result. 
(6) Pour acid (HC1 or HNO3) on a small piece of 
limestone or marble (CaCO8) in a test tube. Note effect. 
Do same with zinc, iron and copper. 


(7) Heat a stone and plunge it, when heated, in cold » 


water. Repeat if necessary. Repeat with stones of differ- 
ent degrees of hardness. 

(b) Soil Characteristics—(1) Study samples of sand, 
clay, loam, humus. Note relative fineness of particles. 

(2) Take equal quantities of sand, clay, humus. Weigh 
them. Which is heaviest? Is this what the farmer means 
when he talks about a heavy soil? 

(3) Mix with water samples of sand, clay, loam. Roll 
into balls and set aside to dry out. In which do the par- 
ticles adhere most firmly? Which least? Which would be 
hardest to plough when dry? Explain meaning of term 
“heavy” soil. 

From the above experiment how would mixing humus 
with sand affect the sand’s adhesiveness? With clay? 

(4) Weigh a quantity of rich loam soil. Burn it in an 
iron pan over a hot fire till it ceases to smoke. Weigh 
again. Work out percentage of organic material in any 
sample of soil. 

(5) Take sample of apparently dry soil from outdoors. 
Heat sample in a test tube. Note soil moisture. Heat 
larger quantity in open vessel. Does steam arise? 

(6) Fill three soil tubes (or three tomato tins) with 
atmospherically dry samples of sand, clay, humus (one for 
each sample). Tamp the soil down. Make a cuplike hollow 
on top of each soil. Pour water on from the top. In which 
does water begin to drip from bottom first? last? 

(7) Fill three soil tubes (tomato tins) with samples of 
clay, sand, humus. Stand the tubes in a trough of water. 
What happens? In which tube does the water reach the top 
of the soil first? last? Does it fail to reach the top in any? 

(8) Place strip of blue litmus paper in acid. Note. 
Explain. Place strip of red litmus paper in lime water. 
Note. Explain. Test samples of soil with red litmus paper. 
Does the paper change color? 

(9) Keep a sample of soil saturated with water for 
some time by putting it in a vessel from which there is no 
drainage. Keep testing it with blue litmus. Does it ever 
reach the point where it will turn blue litmus red? 

(10) Procure, if possible, a sample of soil from a low, 
wet place. Test with blue litmus. Note and discuss. 

(1) Put soil in a vessel with a broad, open mouth. 
Cover the surface quickly with water, so that the water 
remains over the top of the soil some little time before 
soaking in. Note bubbles, indicating air in soil. 

(D) Experiments with Plants — (1) Line a large- 
mouthed bottle with a piece of sheet blotting paper. Scat- 
ter seeds between the paper and the glass. Fill the centre 
of the bottle with moss (wood turnings or any substance 
which will keep the paper presesd out against the sides of 
the bottle). Keep moist. This experiment may be used to 
note: (a) Germination and development of the young 
plant. (b) Where the root and stem start. (c) Develop- 
ment of root hairs. (d) Whether the root (or stem) grows 
throughout its whole length or in one particular place. 

(2) Take a small growing plant and invert over it a 
dry pickle bottle (or any suitable glass vessel). Watch for 
a few days. What gathers inside of the bottle? 

(3) Take a cutting from a plant and place it in water 
highly colored (with ink, for instance). Note. 

(4) Osmosis—Open an egg at the small end, remove 
contents. Carefully break a portion of the shell at the 
large end so as not to puncture the vellum inside. Place 
in the shell about a spoonful of molasses and set it in some 
vessel containing clear water. Observe for a few days. 
Does any of the water get into the shell? Does any of the 
molasses get into the water? On which side is the difference 
the greater? Explain osmosis in relation to plant life. 

General Science 

To make the student realize the enormous pressure 
exerted by the air surrounding us, the experiment described 
on page 36 of Hilton’s text is an excellent one. A clean 
five-gallon oil-can gives somewhat spectacular results. A half 
an inch of water is placed in the can, and with the stopper 
out the can it heated till steam comes off freely. The stopper 
is inserted and the heat is immediately removed.. If the can 
is placed in a cold draft the sides will at once begin to 
collapse with a most satisfying crackling and banging. Be 
sure to make the stopper perfectly air-tight, perhaps by 
wrapping a piece of thin sheet rubber around it. It is 
necessary to impress on the students that the sole effect of 


the steam is to expel the air, then, by condensation into 
water, to create a vacuum. 

Another simple method to demonstrate the same 
pressure is that of placing a sheet of foolscap on a smooth 
part of the blackboard or on a clean window pane. If the 
paper is smoothed against the surface with a handkerchief, 
the paper will remain supported by atmospheric pressure 
for a short time. —By Courtesy of the Lethbridge Local. 

Exercises in Articulation 
(May be used in any Grade) 

1. Laughing and singing they were bringing him in. 2. 
Young and strong, springing along, we sing aloud our joy- 
ful song. 3. The grey gloss gleamed in the level rays. 4. 
Three grey geese on the green grass grazing; grey were the 
geese, and green was the grazing. 5. Any noise annoys a 
noisy oyster, but a noisy noise annoys an oyster most. 

—By Courtesy of the Lethbridge Local. 
Some Hints on Public Speaking 

The following hints and suggestions are taken from 
an article on Public Speaking by L. C. Smelser, in ‘The 
Rolorian,” October, 1931: 

To be a public speaker we first must have something to 
say that will advance the subject under discussion. We say 
it. That is all. If we have nothing worth while to con- 
tribute, our duty is to keep silent. Have you ever listened 
to one of those good brothers who, when called upon, rise 
and, after stating that they have nothing to add to the sub- 
ject go on for half an hour and prove it? 

“Be Prepared” is a valuable motto for any person who 
is likely to be called upon to express his views. Never 
apologize when you are called upon to speak. If you are 
prepared there is no need for apology. If an apology is 
needed, then you should not be on the platform. 

The first thing the amateur must learn is that to be a 
speaker you must speak, and speak again. Fail if you must, 
but try again and yet again. Presently you will be a 
veteran, and no audience can scare you. Public speaking is 
an art, and has to be mastered by the doing. 

Look the audience all the time in the eyes. Never let 
them go. Keep your glance from lingering on the table 
while speaking. Stand erect. Forget that you have hands. 
Do not move about restlessly, fumble with papers or coat 
buttons or articles on the table. Remember that a moving 
object attracts the eye, and distracts attention. If you must 
read an extract from a printed or written article, be so 
familiar with it that you can deliver most of it while looking 
at the audience rather than at the paper. Read slowly and 
distinctly. Keep the place by sliding the thumb or iinger 
down the side of the paper as you read. 

Don’t “uh-h-h-h” or “er-r-r-r.”. Be heard. Unless your 
voice reaches the audience your speech might as well re- 
main undelivered. The larger the room the more slowly, 
as well as loudly, you must speak. The greater the distance 
between speaker and audience the longer it takes for the 
sound to carry and the idea to sink in. 

_ Speak in short, simple sentences. Avoid the conven- 
tional flowery phrases. They were worn thread-bare by 
fourth-rate poets long ago. The best advice I have ever 
heard on this subject was given to me gratis by my old 
English professor in College a generation ago: “Always 
speak in nouns and verbs and bump up against your 
periods.” I pass it on, in the hope that it will shock others 
into the use of a simple English. 

When you have finished sit down. 


—By Courtesy of the Lethbridge Local. 
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GREAT IS OIL 


Seventy-four years ago the U.S.A. had the Drake Oil 
Well of Pennsylvania, 694 feet deep and producing a few 
barrels of oil daily. Today there are more than 300,000 
wells, located in 19 States. Some are nearly 10,000 feet 
deep, and together they produce more than 2,500,000 bar- 
rels of oil and millions of cubic feet of natural gas every 
day. New wells are drilied at the rate of more than 20,000 
a year and at an annual expenditure exceeding $500,000,- 
000. 

More than 400 refineries, located in 30 States and rep- 
resenting 85 percent of the world’s refinery capacity, oper- 
ate day and night to transform the billion dollars’ worth 
of crude oil produced yearly into refined products worth 
several times that amount. These products are fifth in 
total value among that country’s manufactured goods. 

The United States’ first pipe line, five miles long, has 
become a vast underground system of trunk and gathering 
lines, exceeding 100,000 miles. In recent years new pipe 
lines have been built especially to carry gasoline from re- 
fineries, and natural gas from the wells, direct to City mark- 
ets. Tank farm and bulk terminals, as well as the pipe lines 
themselves, provide storage for millions of barrels of petrol- 
eum and its products. In addition, the industry operates 
150,000 tank cars, 95 per cent of them owned by oil com- 
panies, and enough tank ships to make up 17 per cent. of 
the U. S. Merchant Marine. Thousands of tank trucks and 
oil barges augument this transportation system. 

Markets have been established around the world. In 
the United States alone there are more than 350,000 serv- 
ice stations supplying fuel and lubricants for the nation’s 
motor vehicles. Storage terminals, bunkering stations and 
numerous other outlets provide fueling for half the world’s 
merchant shipping that uses fuel oil, for virtually all the 
vessels of ar, and for oil burning locamotives, heating plants 
and other consumers. 

The petroleum industry produces not only approximate- 
ly one billion barrels of crude oil yearly, but also some 
400,000,000 barrels of gasoline, 60,000,000 barrels of kero- 
sene, 400,000,000 barrels of gas and fuel oils, 34,000,000 
barrels of lubricants, and a variety of other commodities. 
It has developed an export trade amounting to more than 
$5000,000,000 annually, or one-tenth of the nation’s foreign 
business. It imports, chiefly for refining and export, some 
80,000,000 barrels of crude oil yearly. 

In the scope of its operations the industry probably 
is second only to agriculture. It employs more than 2,000, 
000 workers, has an invested capital exceeding $12,000,000, 
000 with more than 2,250,000 stockholders and has pro- 
duced more than $35,000,000,000 of new wealth in seventy- 
four years in the United States alone. 

The industry itself pays more than $100,000,000 an- 
nually in taxes, while its customers of gasoline alone pay 
more than $500,000,000 annually in taxes on that fuel. 

The industry is one of the largest purchasers and usérs 
of steel, iron, motor vehicles, stationary engines, lumber, 
rope, paints, rubber, brass, tin and chemicals. Its orders 
for tank ships make it the second largest customer of the 
shipyards. It is the largest purchaser of tank cars. It 
ships by rail a greater tonnage of manufactured products 
than any other industry. : 

z Great fortunes have been made and are now being made 
in the oil business. Despite unfavorable economic conditions 
that have existed, the Oil Industry has stood the test better 
than the others, and is now leading them all in the recovery. 

While other industries have seriously suffered from 
over-production and under-consumption, the Oil Industry 
in the United States where the only authentic figures are 
available, from 1920 to 1931 inclusive, consumed 168,000, 
000 barrels more oil than was produced there, 9,012,135,000 
having been produced, and 9,180,355,000 consumed in that 
country during this period. 

Canada is importing huge quantities of oil and oil pro- 
ducts for which many millions of dollars annually is being 
paid out, notwithstanding the fact that she undoubtedly has, 
particularly within the borders of the Province of Alberta, 
potential possibilities of production which could easily supply 
the requirements of the whole British Empire. 

Explorations will continue. It is as unlikely that wild- 
catters will stop prospecting for oil as it is that the old pros- 
pectors will cease looking for gold. And when they find 
oil or gold—there is new wealth there, and courageous pro- 
gressive men will not refrain from seeking and finding it. 

* * * 


Oil has many uses which the average person does not 
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suspect. Whether you think you would like it or not, you 
will soon be eating it, drinking it, wearing it, and consuming 
it in numberless ways. 

Petroleum and its products, which already have some 
thousands of uses, are regarded by the United States Bureau 
of Mines as potential sources of a host of new commodities. 

Research now under way is seeking means of producing 
from petroleum in commercial quantities substitutes for 
butter, lard, leather, rubber, perfumes, explosives, sugar and 
other products. Artificial rubber tires, druggists’ supplies, 
waterproof clothing, electric insulators, cement, substitutes 
for varnish and linseed oil and a number of alcohols also 
are seen as possibilities. ee 

Oil, and its class associate, Natural Gas, are by far our 
most important Natural Resources. 

Without the wonderful products of the Great Oil 
Industry the wheels of any industry could not function, and 
it — be impossible to feed the teeming millions of the 
earth. 

Tremendous quantities of oil are being consumed every 
day and the demand is continuously increasing by leaps and 
bounds, regardless of what economic conditions may exist, 
WE MUST HAVE OIL! 


—W. R. BENNETT. 
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FOOTBALL SUPPLIES—BASKET BALL SUP- 
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SHUTTLECOCKS—NETS 


In fact everything for outdoor and indoor. 
Sports and Games 
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Our 20 Years’ Experience at Your Service 
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SPROTT’S FINGERFIT PENHOLDER 


Made in Canada 
TEACHERS! Write now for a free sample 
Easy to write with, very light and well-balanced. Pre- 
vents tight gripping and promotes a fluent, easy style 
of writing. Try one with a Sprott’s Pen Point No. 2. 
THE COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK CO. 
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Edmonton’s Home of Super Pictures 
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New Reduced Prices 
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THE EDITOR’S CORNER | 


Dr. C. A. Staples, Stettler, Executive Member of 
the Alberta School Trustees’ Association attended 
conventions at Hanna and Three Hills where he 








‘was delighted with the helpful and practical pro- 


grammes offered the teachers. It was at Three Hills 
that the first local Trustees’ Association was or- 


ganized. 
* * * 


The Stettler Inspectorate School Trustees’ As- 
sociation will hold their annual convention in Stet- 
tler on November 3rd. In the evening a joint 
banquet with the teachers of the Inspectorate will 
be held in the United Church. It is expected that 
Mr. T. O. King of Raymond, President of the pro- 
vincial Association will be present. 


HOME TOWNS OF STAPLES 


Walnuts and peaches came from Persia. 
Spinach came from Arabia. 
Quinine came from Peru. 
Celery originated in Germany. 
The chestnut came from Italy. 
The onion originated in Europe. 
Oats originated in North America. 
Tobacco is a native of Virginnia. 
The citron is a native of Greece. 
The poppy originated in the East. 
Rye came directly from Siberia. 
Parsley was first known in Sardinia. 
Cucumbers came from the East Indies. 
The sunflower was brought-from Peru. 
The mulberry tree originated in Persia. 
The horse chestnut is a native of Tibet. 
Corn is a native of America. 

—The Canadian Forester. 
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10 COMMANDMENTS GUIDE STUDENTS 


(Displayed prominently in all schools of 
Czecho-Slovakia) 


Students in Czecho-Slovakia are guided by a 
set of ten commandments which are displayed 
prominently in all schools. Briefly, they are: 

Love your schoolmates. 

Love instruction, the food of spirit. 

Consecrate every day by one good deed. 

Honor all honest people, esteem men but 
humble yourself before no man. 

Suppress all hatred and beware of insulting 
your neighbor; be not revengeful, but protect your 
own rights and those of others; love justice and 
bear pain and misfortune courageously. 

Observe carefully and reflect well; deceive not; 
suppress passions and radiate love. 

Consider animals. 

Think that all good is the result of work. 

Call no man a patriot who hates other nations. 

Love your country and your nation. 

—The Edmonton Journal. 


CHILD ART CLASSES AS A CHECK ON 
DELINQUENCY 


Reports from Judges of Juvenile Courts from 
many quarters point to the value of music and art 
as deterrents of delinquency. Children’s classes 
in the Art Gallery, Toronto, have reached the peak 
of attendance, where 523 eager young artists de- 
vote themselves to the fine arts. Judge Mott of 
the Juvenile Court, Toronto, says that his Court 
would be empty if boys and girls learned to use 
some of their energy in picture making and art 
study. Art, in his judgment, is the best emotion- 
al outlet, and the boy and girl who enjoys using 
pencil, paint and other art mediums, seldom gets 
into serious trouble. 

—Canadian School Board Journal. 
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SPEECH IN HOUSE OF COMMONS ON 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION, 1929 


M. Lucuxovicn, M.P. 


There is some fear that the Technical Education 
Act, which is to expire on March 31st, 1929, will not 
continue to function as heretofore. Technical educa- 
tion has been discussed on many different occasions iu 
the years prior to, during and after the war. Public 
opinion had gradually accumulated in its favor, until 
matters were brought to a head so far as the Dominion 
Government was concerned. Something simply had te 
be done, and so in 1910 a Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the whole subject of technical ed- 
ucation. It consisted of seven members, who visited 
many parts of Europe and the United States, and wha 
held over 100 meetings in the Dominion of Canada. 
When one considers that over 1,400 witnesses were 
heard in Canada alone, and that the total expense bill 
amounted to over $100,000, it will convey to one an idea 
of the tremendous task the Commission had on its 
hands, a task which took until 1913 before they were 
ready to submit their report to Parliament. Since 1913, 
the question has been debated very often in the House 
of Commons, but it was not until 1919 that the Govern- 
ment finally took action in the way of enactment. 

Mr.. Luchkovich then briefly presented the salient 
points of the Act. In subsection (c), Section 2 of the 
Act, technical education is defined as follows: 

“Technical Education” means, and includes any form 
of vocational, technical, or industrial education or instruc- 
tion, approved by agreement between the Minister and 
the Government of any province as being necessary or 
desirable to aid in promoting industry and the mechan- 
ical trades, and to increase the earning capacity, effici- 
ency and productive power of those employed therein. 

When the Bill on which this Act was based came up 
for its respective readings in the House, it was urged 
that too much power was being placed in the Minister 
of Labour; that this power of settling disputes as te 
how money was to be spent should be vested in the 
Governor-in-Council. Again, I say that in this respect 
little or no complaint has been heard since the passing 
of the Act: and I think this is due largely to the fact 
that the wishes of the Provinces with regard to the ap- 
plication of these monies have been largely connected 
by the Federal authorities. The amount of the money 
granted in the above case has been, of course, a limited 
amount, and so it was found necessary to make a selec- 
tion of the many forms of activity available for that 
purpose, and that I presume was the reason for the 
above agreement. 

The purposes of the Act were to provide for new 
work not to take care of old expenditure; to pro- 
vide for new technical institutions, and not to take 
care of expenditures which have already been 
made. 

Clause (c) of Section (6) provides that not more 
than 25 per cent. of the grant payable to any one Prov- 
ince may be used for capital expenditure. Just where 
and how these monies are to be used for capital expen- 
diture is, of course, a matter of agreement between the 
Federal Government and the Province. 

Then again, clause (e) of Section (6) of the Act 
provides that every Province receiving a grant shall 
furnish the Minister with the necessary evidence to 
show that the grants paid are expended for technical 
education. Nowithstanding, this may seem to some an 
infringement of the Provincial rights, I believe it is « 
safeguard for both the Province and the Dominion. It 
will insure that such monies as are advanced are 
actually spent for the objects intended. 


Section (4) provides for the amounts payable. Au 
aggregate sum of $10,000,000 for a period of ten years 
is to be paid out to the Provinces according to a gradu- 
ating scale as follows: 


| pelle a ea ec My $700,000 
ii olh. exvaneaiel  Qubitil $800,000 
Ber G rst Cy Deine oe $900,000 
cece Leen ee $1,000,000 
Sl asthc die seasihcall catedeaiereain $1,100,000 


and the like sum of $1,100,000 for each of the five 
succeeding years ending with the final fiscal vear of 
1929. 

The manner in which such sums are to be paid 
is set out in Subsection (2) of Section (4) of the Act. 
It reads as follows: 

“Such sums, subject to the conditions of this Act, 
shall be allotted and shall be paid quarterly as grants 
to the Governments of each Province; 

“(a) The sum of $10,000 shall be paid in each 
vear to the Government of each Province. 


“(b) The remainder of the appropriation for each 
year shall be allotted and paid to the Governments o! 
the respective Provinces in proportion to the popula- 
tion of the said Provinces respectively as determined 
by the last federal decennial census.” 

The purpose of this Act, as has been said, is to pro 
vide for new work and not to take care of old expendi: 
ture. 

Section (5) states the Federal grant is not to exceed 
the amount spent by the Province, and that any expen- 
diture incurred hy the Province for land, buildings, 
and equipment prior to April Ist, 1919, is not to be 
taken into account. 

This briefly is the provision made by statutory en- 
actment in 1919 for the payment of Federal gra:i= for 
the promotion of technical education in Canada. The 
Technical Education Act is to expire on March 31st, 
1929, and so I am asking the Government to consider 
the advisibility of the continuance of the Technical 
Fducational grant for a further period of ten years. 

Mr. Luchkovich then gave an analysis of the num- 
erous letters received from different parts of Canada 


commending the purport and aim of this resolution. 

The following points have been greatly stressed: 

1. Technical education during the past ten years has 
gained a momentum it would be hard, and, I should 
say, unfortunate, to check at the present time. 

2. It would benefit the youth of Canada and advance 
industry generally. 

3. The nature of technical education is so valuable to 
local industry that we cannot afford to ignore it. 

4. Lack of technical education would place our youths at 
a great disadvantage in their struggle for a liveli- 
hood. 

5. It will enable our people to make those things better 
which they now do make, to learn to make those 
things better which they should be making, but which 
to date they have not started to do. 

6. It will enable us to capture a large part of the 
world’s trade, owing to the superior quality of our 
goods, enhanced by a are system of technical 
education. 

I would like to stress one point a little further; 
namely, that only those countries with a good system 
of technical education forge ahead, and those lacking 
that system lag behind. Now, if we do not wish to lag 
behind such great commercial countries as Germany. 
we must give more attention to technical education. 
The German Government has been very generous in 
their expenditure on technical education; the United 
States spend $1,000,000,000 a year on education. What 
does Canada spend? A very paltry sum in compari- 
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son. At present we- are spending only $10,000,000 
spread over a period of ten years. 

It will appear therefore from analysis that the 
question of technical education is of importance from 
a national point of view. I know you realize that 
technical education will do a great deal of good for the 
youth of our land, and when I speak of the youth of 
our land I refer to the average youth of this country. 
I think that there are too many of our young men and 
women entering professions which are already over- 
crowded. The present problem before the youth of 
today is to find a place where they will adequately fit 
in; in other words, where they, figuratively speaking, 
may find fertile soil for their proper growth. 

To my mind there are too many young men an 
women taking up things for which they have not the 
proper qualifications; in other words, there are too 
many square pegs in round holes; they simply do not 
fit in. I therefore, think that our young people would 
be very wise if they would apply themselves to an edu- 
cation that they could make immediate use of, that is. 
an education of a practical nature. I refer to technical 
education, which would train them for positions in life 
that are very important to our industrial life, to our 
people generally, and to our country as a whole.. I 
think that if our youth realized the statement made 
many years ago by a learned man, “Tt is better to be a 
Napoleon of boot blacks than a Jack of all trades.”— 
they would soon realize the great value of technical 
education generally. If a man could make himself 
proficient in a few things, and not merely receive a 
smattering of knowledge in many things, the waorid 
would soon make a beaten path to his door-step. 

We are all aware that there is a great demand, all 
over Canada, for the young man or the young lady 
who has been trained in a technical school for the in- 
dustrial arts or the industrial trades. I understané 
that all the industralists are only too glad to employ 
eraduates of these industrial schools. 

Now, whether we like it or not, the fact is obvious 
that the great majority of the people in Canada belong 
to the working classes; and whether we like it or not, 
we must come to the conclusion that if we are to be a 
happier nation, our young men and women must he 
more happily placed; in other words, the preponder- 
aut majority of our youth must take more to the voca- 
tional trades. 

In a country of such great resources and potential 
possibilities as Canada, technical education always will 
be a prime necessity, but at the present time the amount 
of vocational work done in Canada is not as preat as 
it should be. We must have more of it if we are to 
keep our young people properly employed. 

In the final analysis, as I have already hinted, a 
Government’s chief aim or goal is the greatest happi- 
ness of our people. As I have said, the preponderant 
majority of our people are the working classes, who 
must earn their living by work other than clerical, and 
therefore the training of those workers should be a 
preparation for industrial occupation. 

I am not trying to gainsay or belittle the profe: 
sional man; what I am trying to point out is that, 
without manufacturers and industries, the need for the 
clerk and professional worker would cease to exist. We, 
therefore, cannot afford to neglect our industry and 
commerce, if we are to be happy at home and at the 
one time retain our position among the nations of the 
world. 


The Government should make every attempt to 


bring technical education within the reach of our work- 
ing people. I know that modern economic demands 
are greater than they were during the last few decades, 
that intellect and training of the highest quality are 
required for those engaged or to be engaged in trades 
and industries, but that is all the better reason why it 
should be the duty of the Federal Government to see 
that the workers of Canada are provided with educa- 
tion as sound and broad as for those in the clerical and 
professional occupations. 

You are no doubt aware that Germany is one of the 
most successful countries so far as her technical educa- 
tion is concerned. Listen to what Sir Alfred Mond has 
to say with respect to the German control of the Aust- 


ralian Smelting industry: 

“Why did the Germans get control of the Australian 
smelting industry? Because they were the only people 
to work out a process which made those ores of any use 
at all. No amount of legislation, no amount of tariff 
juggling, and no amount of treaties will ever assist you 
to deprive the Germans of those advantages unless you 
will technically improve your methods for metal trade 
and utilize your resources. Those resources in Australia 
have been developed by German ingenuity and German 
chemists, and if they had not been so developed the ores 
would simply have remained lying in Australia as they 
have lain for years before. Therefore, you must realize 
that fact, and the Government must devote much more at- 
tention to it in future than they have done in the past. It 
is of no use occasionally paying a little lip service to the 
development of technical industry or science. The 
amount of money that we have devoted to scientific edu- 
cation compared with Germany is perfectly ridiculous. 
Three-quarters of the German success in expert indus- 
tries, I am convinced, is not so much due to clever ar- 
rangements of tariffs and schedules, or negotiations of 
their diplomats as to their technical and financial skill.” 


Also the opinion of a Glasgow manufacturer with 
regard to the chemical industries is very pertinent to 


this question: 

“I attribute the leading position of Germany in certain 
chemical industries more to the appreciation by her com- 
mercial leaders of scientific methods than to the mere 
possession of a multitude of trained graduates in 
science.” 

“What strikes me most on comparing Cerman with 
English education is its technical character—they: go 
there to study what will be useful to them in their future 
career.—He (the German student) acquires at the Uni- 
versity or’ technical high schvol a special knowledge 
which has a distinct relation to his business; and. as a 
result, he learns to realize the importance of expert help 
and is constantly watching for the opportunity of apply- 
ing to the improvement of his trade any discovery or new 
invention which his technical knowledge tells is worthy 
of his trial.” j a 
Some time ago a statement was read in the House 

of Commons which was so powerful in its arguments 
that I think you will be very much interested in read- 
ing it over. The statement reads as follows: 

“This progressive country also provides splendid tech- 
nical colleges for the training of engineers, commercial 
universities for the preparation of men who shall direct 
the business and industry of the empire, navigation 
schools, mining schools, industrial art schools, leather 
schools, textile schools, etc. There is some sort of edu 
cation offered for every kind of human activity and every 
grade of worker. The older traditional education is not 
slighted and generous provision is made for classical edu- 
cation in public schools and universities. There is an 
absolute faith among all the people in the power of good 
education, and everywhere honour is accorded to any kind 
of trained man commensurate with his degree of learning. 
Is it any wonder that Germany has forged to the fore 
front of civilized nations in the last thirty or forty years? 
In 1876 the manufactures, the inventions and the foreign 
commerce of the seperate states were far below those of 
England and France. Today, United Germany stands in 
the forefront rank of the nations of the world in indus- 
trial production and she clearly leads all the nations in 
the application of science to industry and the arts. Her 
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position is all the more remarkable because this result 
has been achieved in a country in which the agricultural 
and mineral resources are not great and in the face of 
burdens, due to long and costly wars, to the maintenance 
of a great army and to the draining of a large part of its 
population through emigration..... The Germans them- 
selves are proud to proclaim that the greatest single in- 
strument in accomplishing their wonderful industria! 
growth has been technical education. 

“A few years ago, a number of prominent German 
manufacturers, educationists and public men, made an 
extensive tour in the United States with the idea of find- 
ing out how serious a competition the latter nation might 
prove in the future struggle for world trade. Their con- 
sensus of opinion was that the United States possessed 
greater natural resources, a superior factory system, work- 
men of greater energy, industry and mechanical skill, and 
cheaper railway transportation. Notwithstanding all these 
advantages, the German experts thought even the existing 
grip of America in international trade would tend to 
weaken. They commented on the absence of any adequate 
system of special education for commerce, banking or 
fcreign trade in the U.S.A. The meagreness of technical 
education, the trifiing annual contingent of chemists, 
engineers, trained foremen, educated dyers, weavers, 
electricians and mechanics as compared with the throng 
of lawyers, physicans, dentists, and unspecialized gradu- 
ates of colleges seemed short-sighted and improvident. 
The foreign invest‘gators concluded that on the whole, 
the “American @anger” had been greatly exaggerated and 
that a steadfast adherence by Germany to the technical 
educational policy and commercial method now in prac- 
tice will leave the Fatherland little to fear in future com- 
petition with American manufactured goods.” 


Most people think technical education is only for 
boys and girls entering their trades or jobs in con- 
nection with our manufacturers. We overlook the 
farmer. As you very well know, many different kinds 
of machinery are being introduced into the farming 
industry, and it is therefore essential that the farm 
boys and girls also should receive the advantage of a 
better technical education. But there is another view- 
point as far as the farmer is concerned. I am now 
speaking from the viewpoint of a more intensive farm- 
ing and a method of increasing the fertility of the soil. 
What we need, therefore: is more intensive farming 
and bet’er cultural methods. We should strive to grow 
greater crops and at the same time save the soil. 

We have been soil robbers. As long as there was 
new land to be possessed, we worried little about wasted 
fertility. The most successful farmer was he who 
could work and work his dependents longest and 
hardest. But when successive crops have taken out 
of the soil, the fertility which is immediately avail- 
able the farmer who grows a crop that will bring 
him more than it cost, must learn how to unlock 
the reserve store which nature yields only to him 
who has studied her laws. He must use brains 
as well as strength. He must learn how to com- 
bat the various insect pests which multiply under 
ignorant farming. He must learn how to protect 
his crops from the ravages of various low forms 
of parasitic plant life. These things are not to be learned 
from the so-called practical farmer. However skilfu! 
he may become in the art of farming, he can learn the 
science only from the scientist or from the scientific 
farmer. 


The Amherstburg branch of the Canadian 
Legion has offered to provide school books and 
supplies to all children of war veterans in the 
town who are unable to stand the cost of school 
expenses this year. A fine service that should be 
generally adopted by school boards. If school 
boards were paying the cost of these “incidentals” 
to education, there no doubt would be a big re- 


duction in the number of text books and note- 
books recommended by inspectors and teachers. 


The following clipping from the Mail and 
Empire of October 19th, 1932, brings the question 
of the present government’s stand on this question 
up to date. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION ACT MEETING 

DELAYED 
Regulations Still Being Considered by 
Federal Government ' 

OTTAWA, Oct. 19.—(CP)—“Some delay has 
been occurred in bringing the Vocational and 
Technical Education Act into effect, by means of 
the fact that the necessary regulations governing 


the act are still under consideration by the Govern- . 


ment,” reads the communication explaining the 
status of this legislation from Hon. W. A. Gordon, 
Minister of Labor, tabled in the House of Com- 
mons to-day. The letter was dated last March, 
and was in answer to protests from the Alberta 
School Trustees’ Association against the delay in 
giving effect to this 1931 legislation. 

The correspondence tabled to-day disclosed 
that last September, the Labor Department com- 
municated with the various ministers of educa- 
tion throughout Canada, advising them that ‘“‘after 
careful consideration by the Government it has 
been decided to postpone the operation of the Act 
until such time as economic conditions of the 
country warrant expenditures being made in con- 
nection with the work to be promoted under the 
terms of the Act.” 

The Labor officials emphasized the Govern- 
ment’s purpose not to make the Act retroactive. 

The Act, which was passed in the 1931 session 
appropriated $750,000 a year for 15 years to be 
distributed among the provinces for the promotion 
of vocational and technical education. 


FOR THE CHILDREN OF THE STREET 

O Heavenly Father, whose unveiled face the 
angels of little children do always behold, look 
with love and pity, we beseech thee, upon the 
chidren of the streets. Where men, in their busy 
and careless lives, have made a highway, these 
children of thine have made a home and a school, 
and are learning the bad lessons of our selfishness 
and our folly. Save them, and save us, O Lord. 
Save them from ignorance and brutality, from the 
shamelessness of lust, the hardness of greed, and 
the besotting of drink ; and save us from the great- 
er guilt of those that offend thy little ones, and 
from the hypocrisy of those that say they see and 
see not, whose sin remaineth. 

Make clear to those of older years the inalien- 
able right of childhood to play, and give to those 
who govern our cities the will and ability to pro- 
vide the places for play; make clear to those who 
mininster to the appetite for recreation the guilt 
of them that lead astray thy children; and make 
clear to us all that the great school of life is not 
encompassed by walls and that its teachers are 
all who influence their younger brethern by com- 
panionship and example, whether for good or evil, 
and that in that school all we are teachers and as 
we teach are judged. For all false teaching, for 
all hindering of thy children, pardon us, O Lord, 
and suffer the little children to come unto thee. 

—Mornay Williams. 
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EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP 
An Address 


Deliverd by the Honourable W. G. Martin, 
Minister of Public Welfare, before the Trus- 
tees’ and Ratepayers’ Department of the 
Ontario Educational Association at the An- 
nual Convention Wednesday, March 30, 1932. 


It is a great privilege for me to have this op- 
portunity of coming to your session this after- 
noon and gathering some of the inspiration and 
enthusiasm of this part of the great Convention 
which is being held in the city of Toronto at the 
present time. It was my privilege this morning 
to be at the Auxiliary Section and then to have 
lunch with the ladies of the Home and School 
Section. 

I gave you the general subject “Education and 
Citizenship”. On thinking over that topic I 
wondered just why I gave it. Perhaps it was 
because it was such a wide subject that it left 
a man free to talk about anything under the sun. 

This is an age of specialization in which we 
It has invaded every avenue of 
human interest and activity and has revolution- 
ized the whole system of education. To-day it 
seems to us that we are no longer satisfied with 
a system of general education. The work of 
training the boy of to-day must follow along 
some particular line instead of fashioning our 
youth in a common group. In other words, we 
must take the boy of school age and seek to fit 
and equip him for some special and definite 
avocation or calling. 

It is not necessary for me to take time this 
afternoon to remind you of the fact that we are 
proud of our schools. Even the smallest rural 
school house to-day is well equipped and when 
we come to our towns and cities, well, sometimes 
as we walk through the halls we are inclined to 
use expressions such as “luxurious,” “palatial,” 
and then we remember the little white school 
house where we received our education and real- 
ize that there is a striking contrast. 

But in the midst of all our modern system of 
education we are able to carry on diversified 
training so that every possible facility is pro- 
vided to supply the girl and boy with an oppor- 
tunity for a fair and equal start in life. I think 
everyone attending this Convention is prepared 
to say that the educational system of the Pro- 
vince of Ontario is second to none. It is highly 
organized in every part of it, whether you think 
in terms of the elementary schools or the second- 
ary schools of the Province, or of outstanding 
universities: whether you are considering our 
magnificent technical schools and vocational 
schools, and the professional schools of the Pro- 
vince where the young men are trained and fit- 
ted to take their place in law, in medicine, in 
theology and in business. 

But one of the most romantic and biggest 
chapters in the educational programme of the 
Province of Ontario is the development of our 
special schools for the handicapped boys and girls 
of the Province. We are told that of 7000,000 
children of school age, 24,000 start life under a 
serious handicap. It was my privilege a few 
weeks ago to visit the school at Belleville, the 
Ontario School for the Deaf. To my mind that 
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represented nothing short of a modern miracle to 
see those children of five and six years of age 
who have been there now for just a few weeks 
preparing for their first instruction in lip read- 
ing. They have never heard a sound, I suppose 


' they will never hear a sound through all the days 


of their lives. But the children had gathered 
there that afternoon, those who had been in the 
school for three of four months and had mastered 
a few words, and when the teacher would say 
“ball” they would point to a ball on the table, 
“book,” they would point to a book, “box,” and 
they would point to the box. A little later came 
the sentence instruction, when the teacher would 
say “I see the man riding the horse’, and the 
children would point to such a picture, and then 
came a next stage when the teacher held up the 
sentence and the children would read it and 
point to the picture. 

A little later came their first Geography lesson 
when the teacher would say ‘‘Which is the largest 
Province?” and the children would point to On- 
tario, and when the teacher asked “‘What Province 
is that?” for the first time you heard the spoken 
word, “On-tar-i-o.” 

For children more advanced was demonstrated 
the History lesson, when the teacher would ask 
“Who was Lord Kitchener?”, and in sentence 
form the answer was given “Lord Kitchener was 
a British gentleman.” 


But the climax of the evening came when, to the 
accomplishment of an orchestra which they could 
not hear, but the vibration of the music reached 
them through the wooden floor, those children 
assembled in the auditorium and sang with great 
impressiveness “Holy Night, Silent Night.” When 
I came away from the demonstration that night 
it was with the belief that we have in this Pro- 
vince a system of education for those who are 
deaf and dumb which is unexcelled throughout 
the length and breadth of our far flung Empire. 

Equally important is the work carried on for 
education of the blind; and the mentally retarded. 
I mean the boys and girls who at one time lan- 
guished in the regular classes of our public 
schools. When we went to school they were 
looked upon as dunces of the school. No questions 
were asked as to whether this backwardness 
could be remedied, and so they languished in the 
school, left far behind in the march of education, 
and when at last they left school and were thrust 
out into the world, they were doomed to a life- 
time of disability. 


Then a few years ago there came a man like Dr. 
Sinclair and a woman like Edith L. Groves. These 
retarded children were put in special classes 
under the direction of teachers with special train- 
ing to meet the needs of children who could not 
respond to the ordinary classroom methods. To- 
day we have scores of these auxiliary classes in 
Ontario. In the City of Toronto there are two 
outstanding schools for girls, the Bolton Avenue 
School and the Edith Groves School, and the 
Junior Vocational School for boys on Jarvis 
Street. When Dr. Sinclair, the first Inspector of 
auxiliary classes went to the Geneva Conference 
and outlined what Ontario is doing for these 
mentally handicapped children the delegates there 
assembled assured the Doctor that there was 
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nothing like it in the educational history of any 
other country. 

Just a few months ago it was my privilege to 
preside at a reunion of the girls of these two 
great schools and I was amazed when the Prin- 
cipal told me that in five or six years over 1200 
of those girls had gone successfully through the 
classes, and that night we witnessed one of their 
physical displays—a health play which would 
have done credit to any group of collegiate or 
high school students anywhere in this Province. 

Then there came the climax of the evening 
when the girls put on a fashion display. They 
moved across the platform with all the grace and 
bearing of professional models. But listen! The 
hats they wore, the gowns they wore, the purses 
they carried, all the exquisite design and work- 
manship, the creation of their own hands and 
their own brains, each outfit was made at a total 
cost of not more than $4.00. As I watched what 
was being done in those schools for the mentally 
retarded, to my mind it marked a new advance 
in education. We have lifted it out of the narrow 
boundaries of the three R’s, for these girls were 
trained and equipped, ready to go out into the 
commercial life of this great City and earn week- 
ly salaries commensurate with that earned by the 
average group of girls graduating from the senior 
classes of public schools. 

Another romantic chapter. Turn your gaze to 
the north land. They told me at the Home and 
School luncheon of delegates coming down from 
South River pleading that some help might be 
given along educational and literary lines for the 
sake of the boys and girls of our North land. 
Away up in the North we have taken our school 
cars. In Sudbury and North Bay there are some 
of the finest public, high and technical schools 
in the Province. In the farther north they have 
carried as a medium of education, well equipped 
school cars, and out beyond the line of steel there 
are those pioneers who are making a new Empire 
in the name of the Dominion of Canada and the 
Province of Ontario—nation builders—but no 
schools and no tracks to bring school cars. 

This situation has blazed the trail for one of 
the most romantic chapters in our educational 
history, the development of correspondence 
courses and the Director of that work will tell 
you that every day there are consignments of 
lessons going to the edges of civilization and the 
children, assisted by their parents, study and 
master these lessons. A number of children have 
passed their Entrance examinations. That, to 
my mind, is a very remarkable achievement. 

There is something else in which I am par- 
ticularly interested as the Minister of Public 
Welfare, and that is the schools to which we 
commit boys who are guilty of some petty crime 
that has got them in the clutches of the law: 
boys and girls who have appeared before the 
Juvenile Court Judge and are sentenced to one 
of our industrial schools where there is carried 
on a splendid system of training. 

Last Spring it was my privilege to go to New 
York State to visit one of these great schools. I 
saw there wonderful buildiugs, trade schools, a 
farm of large acreage; well furnished dormitories, 
and I said to the Principal, Dr. Leon Falconer, 
“Why are you spending so lavishly in this work ?” 
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and he replied, “Do: you know that the crime 
rate of the United States has grown by leaps and 
bounds until to-day it is three times that of any 
other nation under the sun? That is why we are 
spending this money lavishly, because we believe 
that we can arrest delinquency when it rears its 
head in the life of the child of tender years and 
we can make useful law-abiding citizens, and I 
believe we are going to do much towards breaking 
down the stubborn buiwarks of adult criminality 
in the America of to-morrow.” I came back to 
my task with a new vision. 

As soon as a boy is committed we ask a 
Children’s Aid Officer for the City and County to 
furnish us with a complete report as to the boy’s 
social environment, home conditions, educational 
standing, a medical report and a psychiatrist’s 
report and every week the Advisory Board under 
the Department studies the report. Should it be 
found that the boy is a normal boy, then we say, 
perhaps, a term in the industrial school — so 
called. I prefer to get away from that term 


and think of all these as schools of training and. 


schools of adjustment and opportunity. That is 
what we are endeavouring to make them and in 
no sense juvenile prisons and penitentiaries. 


But should it be seen that the boy is mentally 
deficient we have the power under our amended 
legislation to transfer the boy from the in- 
dustrial school and place him in the institution 
at Orillia for treatment. Should we find, in some 
cases, that broken home conditions have con- 
tributed to the delinquency we have power to 
transfer him from the industrial school and put 
him in a suitable foster home. Should he be in 
no sense a delinquent and all that he needs is 
careful guidance and adjustment we can transfer 
that boy to Bowmanville, the finest school for 
adjustment on this North American Continent. 

It is a school for boys between 10 and 15 years 
who present behaviour problems. No magistrate 
can commit a boy to Bowmanville. i is. ap 
honour school where the boy learns this lesson, 
that is, that if he is going to make a success of 
life he must follow the Golden Rule of a square 
deal. 98.5% of the boys who passed through the 
school make good, getting into no further trouble, 
and are returned to society to be useful law- 
abiding citizens. 

So successful has been the work of the school 
for boys that a similar school for girls is being 
established in the western part of the Province. 
When I thought of the girls in the Belmont Home, 
the Alexandra School and the Mercer Institute, 
and the female population of our gaols and pen- 
itentiaries, I was convinced that in a Province the 
size of Ontario there is room for at least one school 
that will give guidance and direction to girls who 
present serious problems in the critical teen-age 
years of life. It is the purpose of the Government 
to see that no child born in the Province of On- 
tario shall be deprived of a thorough, satisfactory 
and profitable education. 


But the underlying principle in education is 
training in the principles of citizenship, enabling 
the boy or girl to find his or her proper groove 
in order that they may make a worth-while con- 
tribution to the day and generation in which they 
are privileged to live. 
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Some years ago a man in London was asked 
to address a banquet of college graduates. He 
had never delivered a public speech in his life. 
The evening came, the time for his speech ar- 
rived. He arose, looked out on the great gather- 
ing of men who were trained and destined to be 
captains of industry, leaders among their fellows, 
and then he questioned them. What could they 
do? For life was something infinitely bigger 
than the mere clipping of coupons. He pointed 
to the wonderful frescoes, the beautiful oriental 
carpet. Did any one of them know anything 
at all about the art of weaving? Did any man 
present know anything about the miner’s art of 
bringing the treasures out of the bosom of Mother 
Earth for the service of mankind? He interlaced 
his fingers about the stem of a rose and looked 
deep into its heart. Could anyone disect the rose 
or tell the secret of its beauty? No answer. No 
man present could make anything that his eyes 
were fixed upon. Then he walked to the wall 
and he drew back a curtain which revealed the 
picture of the Nazarene. ‘Master, is there any- 
thing that your eyes rest upon that you could 
make?” He waited, drew the curtain and with 
the slow, measured tread of the Oriental he walk- 
ed back to the table and lifted the linen cloth, ex- 
posing the wood of the table. Then he said 
quietly, “The Master says He could make the 
table.”” Standing at His father’s bench, he learn- 
ed the first lesson of life’s discipline, fought his 
battle, got his first vision of life’s purpose, namely, 
what a man does he must do with all his might 
and as a ministry of service to his fellow men. The 
chief purpose of education is preparation for life, 
and the chief purpose of life is expressed in serv- 
ice. 

I have here a printed copy of a speech which 
should be in the hands of every one of you, the 
speech of H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, delivered 
at the Royal Albert Hall a few weeks ago to 
10,000 of the youth of England. It would be well 
if each of you could secure a copy. The address 
of the Publisher is The National Council of 
Social Service, 26 Bedford Square, London, Eng- 
land and the price is 15c. May I have the 
privilege of reading a section of it? “There is 
an enormous call at the present time for personal 
service, a call that is increasing almost every 
week because it needs the time and personal 
effort which each one of you.can give, and there 


JACK MINER’S BIRTHDAY MESSAGE 


“T am too busy living to be worrying about dy- 
ing and I’m going to stay here 100 years longer 
or die in the attempt. The fact is, my aim is to 
live so I will never die.” 


“Man ploughs, and plants and digs and weeds, 
He works with hoe and spade; 

God sends the sun and rain and air, 
And thus a garden’s made. 


He must be proud who tills the soil, 
How wonderful a thing to be 
In partnership with God. 


I say, He wants all of us to be partners.” 


is some place, however small, where your service 
can be of real use. Don’t stand aside and leave 
it to others, for the opportunities are at your 
threshold, in every town and village where you 
happen to live. The tasks are there and every 
one of us can play a part, for the race is not 
necessarily to the swift nor the battle to the 
strong.” 

And I would like to add, if there was ever a 
time in History when there was a need for a 
great crusade of youth and older men for the 
betterment of the lot of humanity that hour is 
to-day. And I address my remarks to the older 
men to-day when I say that the youth of to-day 
will do its duty, will play its part, if the men and 
the women among whom they live are ready to 
lead the way. 

The time of depression through which we have 
been passing has taught us many fine lessons. 
One great lesson is this—and it is a lesson which 
should be emphasized in every classroom in the 
Province—namely that none of us lives to him- 
self. One of the encouraging factors of to-day 
is the way in which men and women everywhere 
are responding to the need of the hour. A fine 
example is the carrying out of the tremendous 
relief programmes that have been sponsored not 
alone by municipalities, and there is not a muni- 
cipality in Ontario that has not given a magnifi- 
cent account of itself, but by organized groups 
of public-spirited citizens throughout the land. 
The privileged class of Canada is the man who 
has a job and the price of his privilege is to help 
his fellow man who, in the fell clutch of cir- 
cumstance, finds himself temporarily out of a 
job, “down on his luck.” The manner in which the 
manhood and womanhood have responded repre- 
sents one of the most epic chapters in our History, 
we cannot over-estimate the worth-whileness” 
of voluntary agencies, and I mention this because 
we have the boys and girls growing up in our 
midst. We must inspire them and encourage 
them to follow on in this great work. That is 
the obligation which is resting upon the teaching 
force, and by that I am referring not alone to 
the principals and members of the teaching staffs 
or Boards of Education. I am referring to every 
man who is conscious of his responsibility as a 
citizen. He belongs to the teaching force of 
this land, and the obligation resting upon him is 
to inspire within the hearts of the youth of the 
nation the love for lofty idealism, which ex- 
presses itself in an earnest desire to dedicate the 
talents, the genius, the substance of life, to the 


INTELLIGENCE TEST ANSWERS AMUSING 


CEDAR FALLS, Ia.—Not that you should judge 
a freshman at Iowa State Teachers’ College by the 
answers he gives in an intelligence test, but then— 
here are some of the freshmen’s answers: 

Prosecution—The killing of a large number of 
persons. 


Adulteration—Growth from childhood to mat- 
urity. 
Jamboree — Shallow one-headed drum with 


jingles at the side. 
Atheist—A plant or animal that lives at the ex- 
pense of others. 
—The Edmonton Bulletin. 
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service of mankind. After all it is the only 
brand of patriotism which is worth the candle. 

What we have to guard against is provincial- 
ism in our conception of our duty to youth. We 
have to remember that the virtues of life reach 
out beyond our particular group. Sometimes, 
gentlemen, when I look out across the world to- 
day I feel that we have not advanced very far 
beyond the tribal instinct. That is why it is that 
the cause of disarmament is passing through 
such a period of travail. I remember that just 
before Marshall Foch died he said that in 1946 
there would be another war which would make 
the last war appear as a mole hill to a mountain 
and I remember just about the same time, two 
men went to see Thomas Edison and they said 
to him “Is it true that in the event of another 
world war, cities like New York and London cbduld 
be wiped out in the space of six hours with the 
use of poison gas?” The reply was that it could 
be done in half an hour. 

There are those who believe that that very 
factor will keep the nations from going to war; 
they will be afraid to fly at one another’s throats. 
But I don’t think so. I think that so long as the 
will for war remains, the great nations will 
gamble with one another over their respective 
superiority. The will for war must be destroyed, 
and it can only be destroyed when the hearts 
and consciences of the nations are dominated by 
the principles of the Prince of Peace. 

How are we going to achieve our end? The 
home must play its part. The church has its 
duty to perform. But the efforts of home and 
church will be futile without the co-operation of 
the school, and therefore, as I close, may I say 
that in every phase of educational work and en- 
deavor we must recognize that the fundamental 
purpose of it is to produce souls of high quality, 
to whom patriotism means something higher than 
mere provincial limits, something that reaches 
out beyond the narrow confines of the family, the 
community, the nation, and touches the uttermost 
parts of the earth. Thus, gentlemen, we shall 
make the world safe for democracy, and I know 
no finer means to that end than to inspire our 
youth to follow valiantly and adventurously the 
great Teacher of Men, the Master of Life, who 
came not to be ministered unto but to minister. 
Let us place the emphasis not on those pages of 
History that glorify the achievements of the battle- 
field, whose end is destruction, but upon those 
epic chapters which tell of heroic efforts and con- 
quest to build nations, to make empires, chapters 
which tell of the risks and the hardships endured 
by the indomitable pioneers of yesterday, chapters 
which tell of heroic efforts to lay firm the found- 
ations of morality and religion, which tell of the 
sacrifices that are made in the name of social 
betterment, and for the setting up in our midst of 
a temple of health and happiness and contentment. 
Let that be our purpose and we shall encourage 
youth to do its part towards hastening the day 
when all men shall enjoy fullness of life beneath 
their own vine and fig tree, the day 

“When the war drums throb no longer, 

And the battle flags are furled, 

In a parliament of men— 

A federation of the world.” 

—The Canadian School Journal. 


HOW SOME RURAL SCHOOLS FALL DOWN 


Examination of. conditions based on reports of 
100 Rural Schools, shows the following defects in 
from 44 per cent. to 86 per cent of the cases. We 
would commend heart-searching study of these 
items by rural and other teachers and trustees: 

No janitor hired. Pupils sweep at noon or re- 
cess. 

Cross light from windows on opposite sides of 
room. 

Heated by box-stove, with no screen to protect 
pupils from direct heat. 

No provision, except windows, for ventilation. 

No seats small enough for beginners; feet can- 
not touch the floor. 

re too small for seniors. 

o washing facilities. 

Common towel for all school. 

Common drinking cup for all. Open water pail: 

No playground equipment. 

No physical training. 

Teachers disregard the regulations requiring 
their presence on playground. 

No instruction given in Nature Study. 

No music taught. 

Over 80 minutes daily average for each class 
in Arithmetic work. 

No attempt to train pupils in Silent Reading. 
(Some teachers do not know how.) 

Keeping in at recess, the most general punish- 
ment for nearly every school offence, or omission, 


Disregard of regulations as to time and man- 
ner of marking register. 

No attempt to make definite Educational use 
of library. 

Little attempt to direct profitably the time 
pupils spend at seats. 

Time table non-existent or not followed. No 
systematic planning of work in advance. 

No attempt to diagnose individual difficulties 
in Reading or Arithmetic but situation met merely 
by piling on large assignments. 

Teachers without any teaching method of His- 
tory or Geography, but verbally following the text 
book. 

No attempt made to teach the pupils to study 
text-books. 

No attempt to show pupils best way of learn- 
ing spelling. 

Either no supervision of writing, or whole school 
supervised at one time. 

Teacher often attempts to teach two classes at 
one time; Dictating spellings while oral reading 
is going on; or helving one pupil at seat while 
another is speaking or reading in class. 

Teacher permits interruption from pupils at 
seats, while another class is in session. 

Oral reading dreary and mechanical. No me- 
thod. All must read a certain portion; expression 
and meaning not considered; merely to get lesson 
worried through. 

No training of the observation; no experiment- 
al work in Grade VIII Science. 

No attempt to give motivation or comprehension 
by relating the teaching to out of school experien- 
ces or interests. 

—The Western School Journal. 
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The Cleanest Wealth 











When an oil well or mine gives up its wealth, it gives to its bene- 
ficiaries the cleanest, purest gold in all the wide world. 


Delving down into the mighty storehouses of Nature, the miner and 
the oil operator find their fortune. Untouched until then by human 
hands, utterly divorced from. all squalid, soiling contact of mercenary 
greed, this wealth is clean, virgin, bright and shining, straight from the 
original source of all true wealth, created as wealth was intended to 
be created, by the honest labor of man on the raw materials of Mother 
Earth. 


Clean money—the cleanest money of all, this fortune is. No 
stains of labor mercilessly ground down to the last penny of profit mar 
it. No parasitic profits made from cold commercializing of pitiful 
human frailities, no pandering to degenerate tastes, to useless extravag- 
ances or weakening habits are here. 


Gold, so they say, is always dirty. But it is contact with humanity 
which makes it so. As it comes from the generous bosom of earth, all 
Nature’s wealth is clean, virgin and unsoiled. 


The man who takes his winnings from this source dreams no un- 
easy dreams of pitiful hands reaching out towards him in the night, of 
tired voices crying, ‘Out of our fraility you made it, from our weakness 
and your might came your wealth.” 


Oil is ‘The Greatest Romance of Business;” real though it is, its 
history possesses ail the components of romance—picturesque, fantastic 
and stupendous—yet very true. A boon to humanity, it is increasingly 
proving the lifeblood of industry and commerce, and has_ produced in 
seventy-four short years more new wealth than any other single agency 
of the world’s natural resources. 


Will Canada see a repetition of the different phases of this marvell- 
ous history which has spelled so much prosperity in other lands? Yes, 
and that undoubtedly within the boundaries of the Province of Alberta! 


According to recently expressed expert opinion, “‘Oil fields will be 
opened up” in a certain district of Southern Alberta—which will stag- 
ger the imagination of Albertans and enough oil will be produced there 
“to supply the British Empire’”’! 


An announcement of profound importance will be made shortly 


CHRIS BENNETSEN AND ASSOCIATES 
Care Hotel Royal, Calgary, Alberta 





“T saw your name in the A.T.A.” 





DRESSES OF 


CELANESE 


Silky looking creations, with the 
chic and distinctive looks of silky 
fabric, and a pleasing inexpen- 
siveness that is easy on your 
apparel budget. 

Fashionable in their new necklines 
color sectioning, and charming 
collars and cuffs; some button- 
trimmed. BROWN, GREEN, WINE, 
NAVY and BLACK 

Priced at 


NEW FELT HATS 


In the season’s close-fitting and 
pertly brimmed models. Bow- 
trimmed or banded. BROWN, 
GREEN, NAVY 
BLACK. Each 


“BRAEMORE” 
Bloomers 


Art’ silk garments, an Eaton- 
brand extra value. Non-ravel 
knit, and the seams overstitched; 


“HYDE PARK” 


SUITS 


Tailored Distinction for men, in 
these good suits. The materials 
are all-wool, and the models fash- 
ion-right to the last detail. 
Expertly tailored to Eaton speci- 
fications. In the new single- 
breasted style, with regular vest 
and moderately wide trousers. 


Suits, with Extra $32.50 


Trousers. 
THE NEW EATON 


Dollar Shirt 


An innovation in value with style. 
Shirts that lead in money’s- 
worth, and lend smart good looks 
to your dress. Stripes and some 
plain shades; collar-attached or 
with two separate collars. 


strong gussets. PINK, ORCHID, 
PEACH and NILE So 
Ses sasdshhanicncumncteiocenmeiteionse 


Price 


EATON FOOTWEAR—THE BETTER 
VALUES! 
FOR WOMEN—Our “Eatonia” shoes, 
in new-model dull black or brown 
calf and kid leathers, ring-lizard trim- 
med. Ties, Pumps, and Straps; cuban 
spike or walking heels. 3 1-2 to 7 1-2 
Eatonia Value, pair $5.00 


FOR MEN—Those splendid “Birk- 
dale” oxfords and boots. Fashioned of 
smooth calf leathers, Brown or Black; 
and soft black kidskins. Balmoral or 


Blucher. Boots $5.50- Oxfords $5 


IT PAYS TO SHOP AT TECO 


TECO STORE 


OPERATED BY #T. EATON C@uno 
Lethbridge 


STYLE — FIT and 
QUALITY 
GUARANTEED in 
all the NEWEST 
FOOTWEAR 


SMART! 


Shoes that fittingiy accompany the 
newest fashions have been assembled 
here for your inspection and approval. 
Shoes in the vogue, yet apart from 
the ordinary. The care and under- 
standing in their selection will be most 
fully appreciated when you come to 
choose your shoes, and see how splen- 
didly we have provided the correct 
footwear for every occasion and cost- 
ume. 


WELCOME! 


The Vogue Shoe Shoppe takes 
great pleasure in extending to you 
a hearty welcome to our city, and 
trusts your stay amongst us will be 
both pleasant and profitable. We 
invite you to make our store your 
footwear headquarters, for by do- 
ing so you will save both time and 
money. We are at your service 
ALWAYS. 


sory”? 


is all in the fit. Statisticians 
will tell you how many thousand 
steps you take ina day. But you 
don’t need them to tell you that 
when you are on your feet all day 
you should wear only shoes that 
are comfortable. You are assured 
of this daily comfort when you 
visit the ““Vogue’”’ for we guarantee 
to fit you perfectly at all times, 
or we will not sell you. 


Mail orders given special at- 
tention at all times. Money 
refunded if goods not satis- 


VOGUE 


“Where they fit your feet” 
Phone 3050 


WE ALSO CARRY A FULL 
LINE OF MEN’S SHOES 


Fourth Ave. South, Lethbridge 


MacFarland Block 
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